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HE news of the successful withdrawal of at least four- 
fifths of the British forces in Greece supplies the last 
touch that was needed to mark that campaign as one of the 
most splendid failures in British military history. Failure it 
was bound to be once the collapse of Yugoslavia destroyed the 
last hope of combined resistance on a line running across the 
peninsula. But to refuse the help for which Greece appealed 
would have involved us in eternal shame, and destroyed all 
Turkey’s confidence that we should live up to our understand- 
ings with her if need arose. We went to Greece at Greece’s 
request, and we left Greece, as Mr. Eden disclosed in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday, at Greece’s instance. We sent 


60,000 troops there ; we sustained 3,000 casualties—a minor 
raction of those we inflicted on the Germans ; and we have so 
far brought 48,000 away. We have brought them away, as 
at ener mainly from open beaches, for the only Greek 
ports available were under constant and murderous bombard- 
ment hen the air, and the whole operation was carried out in 


the face of overwhelming enemy air-superiority. Whether the 
48,000 is the full total saved is not clear yet ; it is noteworthy 
that the Germans only claim §,000 prisoners, no doubt part of 
a gallant rearguard, whose sacrifice for the salvation of their 
fellows was inevitable. It does not follow that all the 48,000 
are back in Egypt; the Germans speak of some as having 
landed in Palestine, and it may well be so. But before long 
the whole contingent, who are spoken of emphatically as stimu- 
lated rather than depressed by their experiences, will be ready 
for new service under General Wavell. The loss of their heavy 
equipment is a misfortune, but heavy equipment can be 
replaced faster today than it could after Dunkirk. 


The Greek Islands 

The mainland of Greece having been lost, what about the 
islands which stud the Aegean Sea and constitute an archi- 
pelago? The Germans lost no time in seizing Samothrace, 











which is close to the mainland in the north. Far more serious, 
they were allowed to take Lemnos, which has a good harbour 
The long 


and threatens the approaches to the Dardanelles. 
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island of Euboea is so close to the mainland north of Athens 
that its occupation by an enemy holding Greece was inevitable ; 
and it may be that landings have been made on Andros and 
Tenos which prolong the slanting line of Euboea towards the 
south-east. But the Greeks and the British are in the large 
island of Crete, which is of first-rate importance for our fleet 
and Air Force operating in the Eastern Mediterranean. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that it will be held in force. Some 300 
miles farther east is the British island of Cyprus, another vital 
point between the Aegean islands and Syria. The Italians 
already own and control the Dodecanese islands, which lie about 
half-way between Athens and Cyprus, or a third of the way from 
Athens to Syria. The enemy will endeavour to turn the Aegean 
into a German sea. But although it would be difficult for us to 
garrison and hold the thickly clustering Cyclades, we ought to 
be able to make it equally difficult for the Germans to hold 
them. These waters, with their many islands, undoubtedly 
suggest the possibility that the Nazis might try to use them 
as stepping-stones for by-passing Turkey on the way to Syria. 
3ut we can make it extremely hazardous for them to attempt 
such operations. Crete is near at hand. The sea is pur 
element. Any German garrison on any southern Aegean island 
should be in a precarious position. It is unfortunate that the 
Greek islands should have been seized at all, bug that again 
was the result of German air-superiority, coupled with the fact 
that the British Navy was heavily occupied in guarding com- 


munications between Egypt and the Greek mainland. It has 
its hands freer now. 
Coming Events in Libya 

The ending of the campaign in Greece will have its 


reactions on the situation in Africa, not merely because it 
will increase the number of troops and aircraft at General 
Wavell’s disposal, but because the Navy will now be able to 
give increased attention to the German lines of communica- 
tion between Sicily and Tripoli. In Greece the withdrawal 
was effected with brilliant success as the result of the closest 
co-operation between our land, sea and air arms. Success in 
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Libya will depend on the same co-operation. There is no 
question that major operations are in prospect. Some German 
reinforcements may be intercepted by the Navy, but some will 
certainly slip through under cover of dark, and others will 
reach Tripoli by air. But British reinforcements are on the 
way, too ; transports steaming eastwards were reported to have 
left Gibraltar on Monday ; and the forces from Abyssinia as 
well as from Greece will be taking their places on the 
Egyptian frontier. The Abyssinian campaign is virtually at 
an end with the fall of Dessie, though the Duke of Aosta will 
no doubt hold out to the end in the hope of keeping as many 
British troops as possible occupied. But mopping-up can now 
be left mainly to the Abyssinian patriots themselves. Mr. 
Churchill, in his broadcast on Sunday, revealed the astonishing 
fact that General Wavell won his spectacular successes in 
Libya with a force of no more than 30,000. He has an enemy 
of a very different calibre to face now, but he has also very 
different resources to face him with." The most serious 
deficiency, no doubt, is in tanks. 


American Atlantic Patrols 


Ways must be found to ensure that aid for Britain reaches 
its destination, said Mr. Cordell Hull last week ; and Colonel 
Knox, the Secretary of the Navy, in a speech elsewhere, said: 
“We cannot allow our goods to be sunk in the Atlantic.” On 
the following day President Roosevelt, expressing his agree- 
ment with these speeches, said that the American “ patrol” 
system established at the outbreak of war, already extended 
from time to time, would be further extended “ as far into the 
waters of the Seven Seas as may be necessary for the defence 
of the American hemisphere.” Last Tuesday Admiral Stark, 
Chief of Naval Operations, was even more explicit, when he 
said that American neutrality patrols were operating at some 
points as much as 2,000 miles eastward from American shores, 
or about half-way ecross the Atlantic. Patrols may not be 
exactly the same thing as convoys, but as used by the Americans 
they are likely to lighten immensely our Navy's work of 
convoy in the Western half of the Atlantic, so that our ships 
will be able to concentrate on their protective duties nearer 
home. This is help of a material kind, and there is no doubt 
that it is not all of the help that will be given both for pro- 
tecting our merchant-ships and increasing their number so 
far as the Atlantic is concerned, apart from the aid promised 
for delivering goods by the Red Sea approaches to Suez. Help 
equally effective will be given through the vast pool of 
merchant-ships which President Roosevelt proposes to create 
“for service anywhere.” Meanwhile it is significant that the 
Foreign Relations Committee has thrown out (by 13 votes to 
10) two motions designed to restrain the President from con- 
voying American ships. 


Threats to Spain 


The appointment of General Lord Gort to be Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Gibraltar shows the importance which 
is attached to the defence of the harbour and fortress, and the 
Government's appreciation of Hitler's designs upon Spain and 
the western approach to the Mediterranean. Hitler is doing 
all that he ,can to break down Spain’s neutrality and to win 
her over if possible without the use of force. General Franco 
has been strengthened in his determination to keep his country 
neutral by Britain's willingness to let food supplies through 
the blockade. Germany has attempted to weaken this con- 
sideration by the unconvincing promise that she could supply 
the country with food ; and since that has not availed she is 
now using other tactics, refusing to allow the transport of 
certain goods to Spain through France, and bringing strong 
economic pressure to bear to force her to change her attitude. 
General Franco appears to be still anxious to hold out, but it 
remains to be seen how long he can resist pressure brought 
to bear on him from within as well as from without. It may 
be part of Germany’s plan to march through Spain towards 
Gibraltar and Spanish Morocco, either with a view to attacking 
the fortress or diminishing its effectiveness by occupying 
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Ceuta and ports in southern Spain. But Hitler cannot by 
everywhere at once. It may be Spain’s turn soon, or jt 

be that there are other victims which claim his prior attention 
But the fortress of Gibraltar must be prepared for anything 


General Smuts Foretells Victory 


General Smuts is a statesman who weighs his words, and jt 
was in no mood of paradox that he declared in a broadcast og 
Saturday that Germany is winning victories and losing the war 
He commends Britain’s action in going to the help of Greece 
and insists that the war will not be settled in the Balkans— 
Hitler as the aggressor who lives on aggression must lose the 
war unless he can successfully attack the fortress of Britain » 
the vital lines by which she lives. The “lifelines” to which 
he alluded are the North Atlantic, the route round the Cape, 
and to a lesser degree the Mediterranean. Just as Mr. Churchill 
has been exhorting us to keep a sense of proportion about 
the progress of the war, so General Smuts tells us to “ view 
things in their proper perspective.” Greece has been tem. 
porarily lost, though it is to our lasting credit that we went t 
her help. But we have “ put the Axis on the scrap-heap” by 
virtually depriving Germany of her only ally—Italy, smashed 
in the African, Greek and Mediterranean campaigns. And the 
General reminds us that Hitler himself by his own actions has 
done for us what could not have been done without him, jp 
bringing to our side a new ally, the United States. Hitler, jn 
his view, by his diversions in the Balkans and elsewhere, js 
failing to face up to the issue which is the crux of the war, the 
survival of Britain and her sea power. If these continue to 
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survive attack, Hitler will have lost the war. 


‘* Salazar Day”’ 

Last Monday was celebrated by the people of Portugal as a 
day of national homage to their great Prime Minister, Dr. 
Salazar. In the twelve years in which his has been the 
chief influence in the administration his country has recovered 
from the economic and financial disorder in which he found 
its affairs and has come to enjoy a prosperity formerly denied 
it by political mismanagement. His system is not based on 
the democratic methods which we in this country have adopted, 
but it has nothing whatever in common with the methods 
adopted by the dictators of Germany and Italy. The tributes 
recently paid to him by representatives of the University 
of Oxford aptly showed the admiration that can be felt 
by sincere believers in democracy for a leader who, 
even without the constitutional procedure of democracy, 
devotes his life to the reform of administration and the better- 
ment of the life of the people. Great Britain has never 
demanded that other countries should adopt our form of 
Government, and Dr. Salazar is at one with our rulers in 
holding the same fundamental conception of respect for 
treaties and of the rights of other nations ; and has made it 
an easy matter for us to mainiain the historic policy of close 
friendship with Portugal by commanding our respect for the 
good government which now prevails and the enlightened 
reforms which have been adopted. 


War-Zone Courts 


The Home Office has announced that war-zone courts with 
special powers are to be established throughout England and 
Wales, and that the country has been divided up for the purpose 
into twelve districts broadly corresponding to the civil defence 
regions. The Lord Chancellor has appointed High Court 
judges to act as presidents, who will be aided by panels of 
advisory members set up by the Home Secretary. It must be 
understood that these courts will only function in an area which 
has been declared to be a war-zone. That is to say they are 
courts which can instantly be summoned into being in a serious 
emergency, but only in an emergency—which presumably 
means invasion or imminent threat of invasion. In such 
circumstances many countries would resort to martial law, and 
it may be taken that these courts are created to deal with a 
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which, if they did not exist, would call for martial 
iyw. Speed in the face of the enemy would be indispensable. 

‘-e must be summary powers for dealing with spies, traitors, 

‘columnists or any others who may be a public danger. 
But the courts will not be military, and will be presided over 
by men versed in the procedure of civil law. They will have 
‘wer to impose the death-penalty, but the president may 
submit sentences of death for review by a panel of three 
igdges. These powers are undoubtedly very great, but the 
e sity for them is manifest, and the only proviso that 
be strongly insisted on is that a war-zone should never 
be declared unless the danger is grave. It will be observed 
that this is one more of the measures which have been taken 
to make the various regions self-dependent in time of crisis— 
each becoming capable of looking after itself in respect of civil 
gcurity, transport, food supply, and the administration of 
istice. Some valuable experience is being gained in regional 
local government which may prove of value after the war. 


situation 





Aged J.P.s 

Everyone will agree with the Lord Chancellor that the 
Justices of the Peace (of whom there are 20,000 in this island ) 
ye doing very important work in the administration of justice ; 
ind will equally agree with him that when they reach extreme 
od age, when they may be deaf or infirm, it is no longer 
ksirable that they should sit on the bench. A man of 80 or 
w years of age may be as young as he feels ; but in some cases 
ie is not, and when that is so it is obviously desirable that he 
sould be placed on the Supplemental List, where he may main- 
wa his dignified position for administrative purposes, but 
case to administer justice in court. Recently it has been 
made a condition in the appointment of new magistrates that 
they should withdraw to the Supplemental List on reaching the 
we of 75. But to magistrates appointed before last November 
this condition does not apply. Lord Simon now proposes 
by a Bill he moved in the House of Lords last Tuesday) that 
if the Lord Chancellor is satisfied that a J.P., by reason of his 
ue or infirmity or other cause, should not continue to exercise 
judicial functions, his name should be transferred to the Supple- 
mental List. Clearly this power ought to be used in the case 
{men who have failed to retain their youth" beyond the seven- 
ties or eighties. It might be added that Clerks to the Justices, 
whose right appreciation of the law is perhaps more important 
till, should be subject to a similar rule. 


An End of the Means Test Grievance 


Henceforward it may be hoped that the long-standing and 
bitter controversy in regard to the Means Test as applied to 
applicants for relief may be swept out of politics. Last Tuesday 
Mr. Bevin moved the approval of the new Regulations in 
acordance with the provisions of the Determination of Needs 
Act. The old inguisitorial methods of assessing means which 
were so resented by the working-classes are now abolished and 
imple tests of personal needs are substituted. The promises 
of the Prime Minister last November were implemented in 
the Bill which was introduced into Parliament last February. 
The applicant for relief will make a statement about the means 
of himself, his wife and dependants. The old rule of aggregat- 
ing the resources of the whole household, including non- 


dependent members, disappears, and the earnings of sons or 
daughters living at home will be entirely disregarded unless 
in excess of 20s. weekly, and above that sum will be considered 
a representing a maximum of 7s. 
0 an applicant who lives as a member of a relative’s household 


The calculations in regard 


te also subject to simple rules. New savings in War Savings 


Certificates up to £375 will not be included in calculation of 
Means. 
pointed out, that it minimises investigation and intimate per- 
sonal inquiries. 
consent. 
means should be taken into account before assistance is given, 


The advantage of the new system is, as Mr. Bevin 


The new scheme represents an agreement by 
It does not abolish the reasonable condition that 
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but it makes the assessment subject to rules which are both 
ample and equitable. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The Prime Minister 
has broadcast to the world and announced figures about the 
evacuation from Greece. Meanwhile it has been agreed to hold 
a debate on the general conduct of the war. In announcing 
this fact on Tuesday the Prime Minister also read out the 
carefully worded terms of a resolution. I cannot believe that 
the resolution was meant to imply a vote of confidence. That 
is not the mood of the House of Commons at all. Any debate 
at this juncture must be in the nature of discussions by a 
Council of State, perhaps a pooling of criticisms and construc- 
tive proposals. There will be frank and realist speeches made 
from every side of the House. 

* * * * 


Presumably Mr. Hore-Belisha, who asked for the debate, will 
speak at an early stage, and Mr. Lloyd George will probably 
take part on the second day. There are rumours that other 
voices may be heard, which have so far kept a dignified silence. 
Among the Government speakers Mr. Eden and the Prime 
Minister are certain to intervene, but who else is there? If the 
debate is to touch on Cabinet organisation, war-production, 
shipping and propaganda, who is the right Minister to reply? 
Few speakers will question the obligation to send troops to 
Greece, in spite of the terms of the resolution. What then is 
worrying Members and why is there uneasiness? Unless a 
faithful answer to this question can be found, the debate will 
not have achieved its purpose. 

* * * x 

Criticism of such departments as the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production and of the propaganda and intelligence organisations 
is all sotto voce or hush-hush ; criticism of the fire-fighting 
system is more vocal and open. But in neither case does the 
House hear frank and satisfying answers. Even if the debate 
were in secret there is no guarantee that swift action would 
follow. Do we need changes in the Cabinet itself? Should 
Mr. Lloyd George be left at Churt with his happy acres at 
such a time? and what about Mr. Menzies? What then are 
the high spots of criticism about the conduct of the war? 
Dr. Gilbert Murray and others deprecate retaliatory bombing 
of cities, but now a bomb-Berlin candidate has appeared on 
the horizon. Mr. Priestley and Mr. Herbert are both patriotic 
citizens; why then have they rival supporters even in the House 
of Commons? Is it just a matter of temperament or is it 
something deeper affecting the mood of conducting the war? 
As I stated last week, what is wanted now is a restoration of 
unity on the home-front and especially in the House of 
Commons, but unity can only follow a frank and realist debate. 
For these and many other reasons next week’s debate will be 
the most important since Mr. Churchill assumed office with an 
all-party Government. 

* * * * 

The recent discussion on Agriculture has been followed by 
another on Food. Everyone, and not least his father, rejoiced 
to see Major Gwilym Lloyd George make a highly successful 
début in his new and responsible post. He is neither an orator 
nor a meticulous speaker, but he has two golden assets, a rich 
fund of common sense and a sense of perspective and humour. 
In his opening speech, and still more in his reply, he very 
nearly satisfied the House on the most sticky of wickets. Mr. 
David Robertson made a forceful attack on the fish policy of 
the Ministry. The main criticism, however, was directed against 
unfair distribution of unrationed foods and differential rationing 
of cheese. Mr. Walkden made a business-like maiden speech 
in this debate and Mr. Moelwyn Hughes showed an exceptional 
mastery of an intricate subject when making his maiden speech 
on the Liabilities Adjustment Bill. These two new recruits, 
together with Captain Dugdale, a former Private Secretary of 
Mr. Attlee’s, are a welcome reinforcement of the Labour Party. 
Parliament in war-time needs continuous reinvigoration, if it 
is to function as the grand jury of the nation. It is only through 
by-elections that it can secure it. 
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But there is a criticism that comes of impulse rather than 
of knowledge, and we have seen something of it in these 
recent days. It flamed up for a moment in Australia, 
prompted by the belief that the Australian troops were 
being called on, in Greece and in Libya, to bear too much 
of the brunt of the battle. There was no truth in that. 
The Prime Minister disposed of the charge when he stated 
in his broadcast on Sunday that there were as many troops 
from Britain in Greece as from Australia and New Zealand 
together. It is a compliment to the Anzacs, and a recog- 
nition of their remarkable qualities as soldiers, that they 
are mentioned so prominently, but a compliment which, it 
appears, plays to some extent into the hands of Dr. Goebbels 
as well as of over-impetuous critics in Australia. That 
particular criticism has died down already, thanks largely to 
a valuable and emphatic statement by Mr. Curtin, the 
Australian Labour leader, and there is no reason to believe 
it has done harm. The German attempt to seize on it may, 
indeed, in the end consolidate national unity. 

There has been criticism nearer home than Australia—in 
Canada, for example, where Mr. Mackenzie King is 
reproached with reluctance to come to London and take 
a place equal to Mr. Menzies. That appears to be criticism 
misplaced. The Canadian Prime Minister would be warmly 
welcomed if he came to London, but there is no reason to 
suppose that he has been invited and has declined. He 
is at least as good a judge as anyone else of where he can 
be of most service and if he holds that, at a time when 
Canada is called on as never before to serve as intermediary 
between Britain and the United States—a task which his 
own friendship with President Roosevelt greatly facilitates— 
and when Canada is carrying through an immense expan- 
sign both industrial and military, his place is in Ottawa 
rather than in London, there is small ground for challenging 
his decision. But criticism comes nearer home again than 
Canada. There is full recognition here of the need for 
trusting the Prime Minister implicitly at this crisis and 
leaving it entirely to him to decide how far and when he 
can take Parliament and the nation into his confidence 
regarding details of military operations. Whatever criticism 
there was on that head, or regarding the decision to send 
British troops to Greece, it was silenced finally by Mr. 
Churchill’s grave but stabilising talk to the nation on 
Sunday night. We can wait his time for disclosures, 
reserving all reasonable freedom of comment on them 
when they come. 


But while premature discussion in this field would be 
improper and mischievous there is another line of criticism 
to which, even in full crisis, no exception can be taken. 
The Prime Minister may be, and is, trusted implicitly, 
but that is not the same thing as saying that the Government 
as a whole is. Never more than today did the individual 


pre-eminence of Mr. Churchill stand out, and never was 
there greater consciousness of the danger of a situation in 
which every burden rests on a single pair of shoulders. It 
is perfectly right that the question of strengthening the 
Government should be discussed, with proper discretion 





Cabinet in which the ability and vision of men like i 
Australian Prime Mmister, Mr. Menzies, can be laid unde 
contribution. All those possibilities, and it may be other 
still, may most rightly be canvassed, even at a momey 
when the outlook for British arms in every theatre js " 
grave as it temporarily but undeniably is. The importane 
of the closest possible association of the Dominions wij 
the direction of the war needs no emphasis, but it is 3 
profound mistake to leap to the conclusion that the bes: 
way to secure that is to bring the Dominion Premiers » 
London and keep them here. There are, as has bey 
suggested, good reasons for thinking that Mr. Mackenzie 
King can do his best work in Canada, particularly g 
co-operation between the United States and the Empire 
becomes closer and more active. The situation in South 
Africa is not such as to warrant General Smuts in absenting 
himself from the Union for long. And invaluable as Mr. 
Menzies’ support to Mr. Churchill has been, the need for 
his presence in his own country has been plainly manifes 
in recent weeks. That does not by any means dispose of 
the demand for closer Dominion association with the Wa 
Cabinet—it is worth remembering that Mr. S. M. Bruce 
has been Prime Minister of Australia and Mr. Vincent 
Massey a Cabinet Minister in Canada—but it does serve 
to call necessary attention to the complexity of the problem, 

Another line of criticism, constructive and in no wa 
hostile to the Government, is the most justifiable of all. 
It needs no inquest on events in Libya or Greece or in the 
swathing mists of the mid-Atlantic to drive home the hard 
truth that we are faring ill not because man for man we 
are inferior to the Germans in any single department of 
land, sea or air warfare—the precise opposite has been 
consistently demonstrated—but because man for man we 
are less adequately equipped. More tanks and armoured 
cars, more aircraft, more destroyers and patrol-boats, more 
merchant-ships, these are the essential and indispensable 
constituents of victory. And to them may be added a mort 
extensive and efficient organisation of every department o 
the defence services at home. We are told, till the truth 
becomes such a platitude that there is reluctance to repeal 
it, that this war will be won in the workshops of Britaip, 
which the workshops of America are supplementing but 
cannot replace. Is there no room for criticism of the orgat- 
isation and output in the factories and workshops and 
mines? Are none of them working below a hundred 
per cent. capacity? Are none held up for lack of materia 
that ought to be available, or of orders delayed when they 
ought to have been put in weeks before, or because arrange 
ments for the transference of essential labour have been 
overlooked or left too late? These are the questions that 
may determine the duration if not the issue of the war, and 
instructed and responsible criticism bearing on any oF all 
of them is a service, not a detriment, to the national cause 


In a very different category is criticism that is merely 
carping or superficial or directed to exposing evils without 
an attempt to suggest remedies. That is an exercise that 
may be tolerable at normal times but must be eschewed 
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idly in these hours of crisis, for it breeds nothing but 
a rehension and mistrust. The ordeal impending will be 
beyond anything we have ever known, but not beyond our 

er to face and to survive. The Prime Minister in his 

ch on Sunday struck, as always, the precise note the 
gocasion needed, and the response of the nation, as of 
the whole Commonwealth, has been unmistakable. Mr. 
Churchill has asked for a vote of confidence from Parlia- 
ment, with special relation to the campaign in Greece. It 
would seem to be superfluous, but if he deems such a 


A 


« ~ MONG lending libraries,” says the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, “ should be noticed the London Library in 
st. James’s Square, Pall Mall.” It indisputably should, pre- 
eminently so in this week in which it celebrates its centenary. 
The library was opened on May 3rd, 1841, at 49 Pall Mall (the 
yura of the Dodsleys must have still overhung that famous 
thoroughfare) in the fourth year of Queen Victoria’s reign. Its 
founders in those peaceful days no doubt made provision for 
exhibiting rare books under glass; they could hardly have 
expected that a hundred years later there would be books under 
glass in a very different way, with notices warning readers of 
the need for care in handling what they read. I suppose if a 
daim had to be made for the London Library it would be that 
it reckons to be able to supply any book that a serious person 
is likely to want to read—and to supply them by the armful, 
for town members can have out ten volumes at a time and 
country members fifteen. Lord Balfour said that what it existed 
for in the main was “ to supply the student with all the books 
he required for carrying on his work.” As one student—who 
is himself a member of the library and presented it with an 
wtograph copy of the first volume of his Marlborough— 
put it, “ Give us the tools and we will finish the job.” He 
finished that particular job in four volumes. 
* * * + 
Someone—probably the publisher—has sent me a copy of 
The Rationalist Annual for 1941. There is a strong list of 
contributors on many interesting subjects, but some of the 
writing is strangely casual. It is almost startling, for example, 
to find so wise a man as Lord Snell first of all following a 
host of foolish predecessors in ignoring the tense of the 
familiar Prayer Book phrase “to do my duty in that state of 
life to which it shall please God to call me,” and asserting 
that “our fathers believed that it was man’s duty to be satis- 
fed with that position in life to which he had been called” 
fall italics mine], and then going on to misquote a passage from 
“A Death in the Desert,” and ascribe it to “ Paracelsus.” Mr. 
CE. M. Joad, writing on “ Rationalists in War-time,” claims 
that “the very principles for which we are fighting today, 
principles which form the common heritage of our civilisation, 
—are such as Rationalists were the first to proclaim: respect 
for the individual, tolerance for unpopular opinions, freedom 
of thought and expression, the repudiation of the all-powerful 
State.” The first? I seem to remember words like “ Ye are 
of more value than many sparrows”; “Judge not that ye be 
not judged”; “ Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye; for we 
cannot but speak the things which we have seen and heard ”; 
“Render therefore unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and unto God the things that are God’s”” ; and much more of 
the same tenor. They antedate considerably Tom Paine and 
Mr. Joad’s other prophets. 
* * * * 
Why, I wonder, did the wife of the Bishop of Lincoln want 
to write that harsh and uncharitable letter about the death 
of Virginia Woolf in the Sunday Times? It was stated at the 
inquest on Mrs. Woolf that she had left a note saying, among 
other things, “ I cannot go on any longer.” The coroner made 
4 sympathetic comment, which Mrs. Hicks quotes with dis- 
approval, ending with the statement—which Mrs. Hicks does 
not quote—‘ she had a sad history of nervousness.” Mrs. 
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demonstration of unity and support serviceable it should, 


and no doubt will, be accorded without dissent. The 
discussion of the Government motion, wisely handled, may 
indeed clear the air and bring reassurance in many respects. 
The promised speech by Mr. Eden will be peculiarly 
welcome. Unity in essentials does not exclude criticism 
in matters less than essential. But let every critic at such 
an hour think twice before he speaks and weigh his words 
when he does. So conducted the debate should do nothing 
but good. 


SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Hicks sums up her strictures by asking “‘ Where shall we all 

be if we listen to, and sympathise with, this sort of ‘I cannot 

carry on’?” I don’t know. Possibly in the region of 1 Corin- 

thians x11I—which may not be much thought of in the Old 

Palace, Lincoln, from which the Sunday Times letter is dated. 

* * * * 

You can strike odd things in Hansard. This, for example: 

Take one pound each diced of potatoes, cauliflower, 

swedes, and carrots, three or four spring onions, if possible, 

one teaspoonful of vegetable extract and one table- 

spoonful of oatmeal. Cook all together for 10 minutes 

with just enough water to cover. Stir occasionally to prevent 

the mixture from sticking. Allow to cool, put into a piedish, 

sprinkle with chopped parsley and cover with a crust of 

potato or wheatmeal pastry. Bake in a moderate oven until 

the pastry is nicely browned and serve hot with a brown 

gravy. 

Why in Hansard? Because Colonel Carver asked Major Lloyd 

George how Lord Woolton pie is made. This is how. 
* * 7 * 

What is the meaning of the succession of savage raids on 
Plymouth? Plymouth, of course, is an important naval base, 
but not more important than others which have suffered no 
such accumulation of attack. Is it a kind of purposeless reprisal 
for our repeated raids on Kiel? Or does it lend colour to the 
theory entertained in some quarters that the Nazis contemplate 
a surprise invasion stroke in Devon or Cornwall and want to 
put Plymouth out of action so far as possible in advance? 
Whatever the reason the result is a greater concentration of 
destruction than has fallen on any other city in England. And, 
nowhere, I imagine, has a greater proportion of bombed-out 


families or businesses suffered a second or third time. 
a * . * 


Are fishermen, I wonder, actually earning the fabulous sums 
attributed to them? A naval officer writes this: “I had a crew 
of patrol-service men, all fishermen. Their elders, still fishing, 
were earning as much as {80 as deck-hands for a week’s fishing. 
I have no idea how many weeks they would get like that in a 
year, but, as one man said to me about his father, ‘ He’s getting 
too much, Sir. It isn’t good for him.’” It may be argued 
that the fishermen fathers’ work is a dangerous trade in these 
days and so deserves high pay. But it is not half as dangerous 
as their sons’, which consists mainly of mine-sweeping. 

* * * * 

My note on Sir Richard Livingstone’s list of classical Prime 
Ministers has elicited some suggested emendations from a com- 
mentator who holds that only four out of the eighteen who 
held office between 1837 and 1937 (not ten, as the President of 
Corpus Christi suggested) deserved the description of classical 
scholars, viz., Peel, Derby, Gladstone and Asquith. He thinks 
Salisbury was more of a classical scholar than Balfour; I 
included the nephew in my own list but omitted the uncle: 

* * * * 

A recent article in The Spectator had something to say on 
the subject of straight news and straight reviewing. A pub- 
lishers’ slip sent in with a review copy has just been handed 
on to me. It bears the request: “Could Mr. Blank please 


review, as he is a friend of the publishers?” Only one worse 
ground for the selection of Mr. Blank could be imagined,— 
his being a friend of the author. 


JANUS. 
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By STRATEGICUS 


HE Balkan campaign is now at an end, and we have to 

recognise the fact that for some months at least we shall 
have to face the supreme test of merely holding on against 
the greatest exertions of which Germany is capable. There 
would be little value in emphasising this fact if it were not 
that we are built of the stuff which strain does not weaken so 
much as toughen and temper. The opportunities which were 
latent in the challenge to the Balkan States were not realised, 
because not all of those States recognised in time that terms 
cannot be made with the naked force which is at present 
ravaging the civilised communities of the world. That episode 
is now closed, and the easiest method of casting up the balance- 
sheet would be to count it all loss ; but it would be also the 
most foolish. Whenever we attempt to sum up the German 
losses we are met by the argument that the armoured attack 
is not only the most ruthless and swiftest, but also the cheapest. 
This is, of course, true ; but Germany has never been allowed 
to win by armoured attack alone. The German infantry, in any 
case, have their part in every armoured division ; and there is 
visual evidence that, as in France so in the Balkans, the German 
infantry have played a considerable part and have sustained 
exemplary loss. 

It can be admitted that even the heaviest losses matter less 
to Germany than to other nations, because Nazi scales of values 
rate human life very lightly. But it cannot fail to matter that 
considerable numbers of the best of her troops are no longer 
available for further adventures. Even in material she has lost 
heavily. Experience has shown that resolute troops, who refuse 
to be over-awed by tanks and guns, exact their price for every 
inch of ground they give. The heroic plane upon which the 
Forces of Empire have fought their battles in the Balkans has 
this beyond its emotional stimulus to plead: it has left its 
mark upon even the boasted best of Hitler’s troops and the 
material upon which he seems to place so much more reliance. 

The struggle is now brought nearer home to us. Although 
it is the bare truth, as General Smuts said, that Hitler “ cannot 
win by victorious diversions,” there are some diversions that 
touch our war-effort very intimately. We are reinforcing Singa- 
pore very considerably and we are wise to do so. But can 
anyone think that it would not have been far better for us 
if we had not been under that compulsion? The men or 
material we send away from the main theatre of war—these 
islands and the communications that connect them to their 
larder and munition-stores—we send from a shallow pocket. 
It will not always be so; but it is so at present. Many 
correspondents in the Balkans noted the superior numbers of 
the Luftwaffe and suggested that even a hundred or so addi- 
tional Hurricanes might have turned the scale. That may be 
an illusion, and, at least, it rests upon ‘an ambiguity. With the 
disappearance of the organised Yugoslav resistance, the number 
of German aeroplanes allocated to that sector of the battle- 
field was available for service against the small Greek and 
Imperial force. The total number did not increase ; but the 
number concentrated against the dwindling force continued to 
grow. When the Epirus Army, after months of heroic fighting 
against the Italians, was almost enveloped and compelled to 
sutrender, the full force of the Luftwaffe was turned against 
the exiguous force that still defied the German machine. The 
small quota of the Royal Air Force, which was all we could 
afford to send to Greece, added new laurels to its glory, and but 
for it Germany could not have suffered so much and we so 
little ; but the important thing to realise is that, whatever its 
size, it was so large that it materially weakened our power in 
Egypt. 

We cannot evade this condition. We have to recognise that 
Germany not only mobilised her war-potential in advance 
of us, but also, appreciating the reality of the check last summer, 
and its full implications, re-mobilised during the winter at a 
greater pace. These diversions have then their essential role. 
They serve to stretch out our weaker resources to what 


Germany hopes will be the breaking-point. Upon this no 
need be said than that we have always fought at a 2 
and material disadvantage, and though we give where the dis 
parity is overwhelming, we do not break. Germany jis at he 
best only under the sun of success ; we in adversity, By 
we have to look abroad and arm ourselves as heavily as ib 
for the thrusts that are certain to come, and most heavily 
it is most essential for us to prevail. The immediate futur 
places Egypt under threat. The new advance upon the Can 
appears to halt even more than the Italian ; but it will be UNWis 
to conclude that we have yet clashed with the complete enemy 
plan. The Germans seem to have gone to ground at the 
moment, and everyone who knows them would rather have 
them in the open. What is happening at Kufra? Ou 
motorised detachments penetrated there, and the Germans my 
have appreciated its possibilities. 
The advantages we have in Egypt are obvious. Genen| 
Wavell is beyond question a great general, and his deliberay 
placing of a strong force at Tobruk, upon the lines of bis 
enemy’s advance, is novel and reassuring, not merely because } 
could be evacuated at need, but because it could also be 
strengthened. Instinct bids us beware of accepting the Praise 
of the enemy ; but even that cannot blind us to the daring and 
skill of the Bardia raid. The battering of Tripoli, too, has jt 
definite part in the plan of defence ; and we know that, even 
if General Wavell is driven back upon the strategical defensive. 








it will be very far indeed from a passive defence, and will be 
jettisoned at the first moment that he finds himself pessessed 
of the power to pass to the offensive. 

Certain advantages accrue to us from the winding-up of the 
Balkan adventure. We concentrate our resources. The num- 
bers of men and machines we sent there, small as they were, 
will be very acceptable in Egypt. Even if we have to abandon 
some valuable equipment in Greece, the Royal Air Force wil 
make a significant reinforcement. The other obvious source 
from which we may expect to strengthen our resources is the 
Abyssinian campaign. The Duke of Aosta would probably 
have abandoned the struggle some time ago were it not for 
imperative orders from Rome. But, now that Dessie has been 
abandoned, it is hard to see how the force that held it can 
continue to hold out for long. At Dessie was a very strong 
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position and a first-class aerodrome. We did not win the battk 
of Dessie because no battle was fought there ; and that is 
significant. After the clash at Combolcia, Dessie was aba- 
doned, although the road between the two places offered th 
heaviest premium to the defence. In other parts of the country 
where the Italians are still holding out they have left the roads, 
and this involves the use of pack-animals, and the mechanised 
units may be withdrawn with advantage. 

What remains is the threat from the north. The Gretk 
islands and the Dodecanese presumably represent the peaks d 
what was once continuous mountainous country. The Germans 
are represented as likely to use these islands as stepping-stones 
to Syria. Airborne troops might, indeed, be conveyed to the 
mainland in this way and possibly seaborne units, though this 
would be a more precarious expedient. Germany, however, 
has flourished on the precarious and the incredible, and she 
might attempt this adventure. But, leaving out of the reckoning 
for the moment the British fleet, there is the question of Turkey; 
and, if her role is not easy to understand, presumably she wil 
either be challenged to give Germany a right of way or she will 
be ignored. But with what comfort could any commande 
advance south of Syria if the position of Turkey were ut 
disclosed? If such a position could be tolerated, why did net 
Germany completely ignore Yugoslavia? At the moment, she 
has occupied islands which obviously threaten Turkey, and thus 
point cannot fail to be recognised in Ankara. It seems hardly 
possible that Turkey will not fight if Germany wishes to march 
through the country, and if she is really of that mind the 
Germans are hardly likely to stretch a long line of com 
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munications past her striking-range. They must clear up the 
ae seems certain that the enemy is determined to attack 
the northern flank of the Canal defence-force. It might not 
be impossible tc land airborne troops and very light tanks even 
in Palestine. But, on a final analysis, it seems scarcely possible 
that if she does not march through Turkey, Germany will 
attempt the alternative of transport by sea. In spite of all she 
has contrived in this war by the use of air, a successful cam- 
“«n would seem to demand greater resources than could be 
sah in this way. That dilemma will probably not call for 
solution for long. Time is golden at present. Months, even 
weeks, count. The critical strain in Egypt cannot, therefore, 
be long delayed. It may be accompanied by tests at the other 
end of the Mediterranean. The challenge to Gibraltar, if it 
comes, may make a great difference to us, since it is the fact 
that the harbour which forms the real Gibraltar base is vulner- 
ible from near-by Spanish territory. If Germany should take 
this road she might find that she had offered us a valuable 


recompens— as a consequence. 


A WAY OUT IN INDIA 


By ARTHUR W. MOORE (Editor of ** The Statesman ”) 


N the recent debate Mr. Amery gave an admirable analysis 

of the stalemate in India. His report to Parliament was 
what an Army General Staff calls an appreciation of the situa- 
tion, and, as such, was masterly. But there was no indication 
that the General knew what to do on the basis of this appre- 
dation. In so far as there was any positive recommendation 
it was for a policy of inactivity. 

Evidently there is somewhere a mind—I doubt it being Mr. 
Amery’s—which is convinced that inactivity is in this case 
masterly. Parliament itself is not convinced. The tone of 
the debate that followed was one of deep disappointment. The 
most unreal passage in Mr. Amery’s speech was this: 

“If the reconstructed Council [the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council] is to be composed not of leaders who between them 
can secure some measure of political backing, but of men 
individually eminent but unsupported, then the objections 
which weighed against that course in the case of an expan- 
sion of the existing Council become much-more formidable, 
—if it is a question of an entirely new Council with greatly 
enlarged powers. It would, I think, be very difficult to 
persuade Parliament to confer Dominion or quasi-Dominion 

powers on a body so constituted.” 
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There is a double error here. The first fallacy concerns 
British opinion and gives the clue to the second. I believe— 
ad it seems amazing to me that Mr. Amery should believe 
the opposite—that everyone else in the House of Commons 
isagreed that Parliament will assent to whatever bold course in 
India Mr. Churchill’s Government may decide on, and that 
there will be no difficulty about persuasion whatever. 

Are those framers of policy (whoever they may be) who 
fe so timid and so misinformed concerning the British Parlia- 
ment likely to be right about the emergency possibilities of 
Indian statesmen and the Indian Legislature? No reasonable 
man wants to see an Indian Cabinet composed of leaders who 
between them cannot secure political backing, and who, how- 
ever eminent, will be unsupported. This is the second error. 
The reason why there is no National War Cabinet in India 
today is that there is a lack of British leadership in India. 
Mr. Amery admits that he cannot get leaders of parties to 
tater a merely enlarged Viceroy’s Council, or to provide the 
political backing for such an enlarged Council. Consequently 
this proposal is now treated as dead, and no action is taken 
0 associate the people of India more directly with the war- 
efort. This in turn pleases nobody, and the Princes when 
they met recently. in Delhi unanimously voiced their dis- 
watisfaction that there is not even such a thing as an Advisory 
War Council. Blank negation is the programme. Mr. Amery 
would have agreed to a modification of the existing form of 
government by an extension of the Viceroy’s Council (a phrase 
that will warm no Indian heart). He will not agree to “ its 
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supersession by an entirely different type of Government,” 
namely, a National War Government such as Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru wants. The reason he gives is that this would be 
“something going beyond what we think practicable in the 
midst of the ever-increasing strain and urgency of the war- 
situation. It would also create internal constitutional problems 
of no little difficulty.” 


My contentions are that the existing form of Government 
has already failed in this war, and that it is incapable of 
meeting the ever-increasing urgency; that only a National 
War Cabinet can mobilise India’s resources and meet the 
strain ; and that instead of creating constitutional problems it 
would, by the fact of its existence, solve the constitutional 
problem which has resisted all efforts hitherto. The existing 
system of Government is, except in four provinces, not that 
contemplated by the Act of 1935 or that inaugurated by the 
Montagu Act. The 1935 Act has broken down and the 1919 
Act has gone. Therefore we are back to Morley-Minto, and 
with the war approaching Iraq we have precisely the same 
form of Government as produced the catastrophic breakdown 
exposed in the pages of the Mesopotamia Report in the last 
war. India is the centre of a pincer-movement in Hitler’s 
strategy. He drives to the Persian Gulf, Japan drives towards 
Burma and Singapore. On Palestine, Iraq and Singapore 
depend not only our communications with Australia and New 
Zealand, but all hope of India becoming the nation which so 
far in this war she has failed to show herself. Partition 
amongst conquerors would be her fate. If Hitler reached the 
Persian Gulf Russia might be expected to advance upon the 
Iranian oilfields, and seek to keep pace with the German 
approach. 

Australia has a population of seven millions, and we know 
how magnificently she is playing her part. India has a popu- 
lation of four hundred millions. She has an unlimited supply 
of admirable material for soldiers, for airmen, for mechanised 
troops. She has an unlimited supply of highly teachable, 
potentially skilled labour, craftsmen who descend from gener- 
ations of craftsmen, men with light quick hands capable of 
producing the most delicate instruments and doing precision- 
work. She has an unlimited supply of raw materials of all 
sorts required for war-industries, and she has one of the biggest 
steel industries (created entirely by Indian initiative and enter- 
prise) in the world. What is India doing with all these 
possibilities ? 

She is doing all that London asks her to do. Figures are 
given out which show that she is doing far more (except in 
man-power) than she did in the last war, and more than the 
official world two years ago thought she could do. But com- 
pared with what she could do, and must do if Hitler is to be 
defeated, she is doing very little. Long ago she should have 
been building tanks, aeroplanes and great ocean-going ships. 
The Government of India for years prevented the creation of 
an Indian Air Force, and was still deprecating an extension 
of it one year ago. Not till the days of Dunkirk and under 
a storm of public opinion did it move. Then it announced 
that the Indian Air Force would be increased “by 400 per 
cent.,” a disingenuous announcement which concealed the 
fact that it was proposed to increase it from one squadron to 
four. At the same time 100,000 was given as the limit of 
army expansion. Every effort to develop motor-building is 
resisted. The determination to prevent a strong Indian ship- 
building industry, which after the war might claim a larger 
share of the trade, is deep-seated. “ After the war” in short, 
and the preservation of whatever can be saved of the status quo, 
is still the dominant consideration. Not by modification but 
by supersession of the existing system of government can 
the rest of the world get from India what India must give if 
she and we are to be saved. 

This is no time to dicker with Indian parties, to seek to 
make bargains with the Congress and the Moslem League in 
order to secure “ political backing.” Even if such a coalition 
on a party basis could be got (which it never will) it would 
not be a government of men equal to the war-emergency. 
Mr. Amery has rightly insisted that status is not something 
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which can be conferred. It is a recognition of something 
which has come into existence. There are two aspects of 
Dominion Status. One is that it means complete independence 
of control by the British Parliament. The other is that usually 
it connotes an agreement on some form of democratic con- 
stitution. Mr. Amery rightly says that there is no agreement 
warranting Dominion Status in this second aspect, but he 
does not examine the position regarding the first aspect. Ought 
we not to recognise that Parliament today has no means of 
enforcing its control over India, if from India there came any 
concerted demand? We have to defeat Hitler, and we cannot 
contemplate having to coerce India. Ought we not, therefore, 
instead of waiting till by a policy of negation we have driven 
both the Moslem League and Congress into uniting their 
present separate demands for complete independence of Par- 
liamentary control, to say: We will give you this now and we 
insist on your getting together to save India from the enemy? 
You must produce the mirror of federation. The Crown will 
function, not through Parliament, but as Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru suggests, directly through the Viceroy, in whom Indian 
Home Rule will be vested in order to procure a National 
War Government. He will say to the right men in India, 
“I want you and you and you. This is National Service or 
conscription of statesmen if you like. I admit no refusal, and 
any man who failed to serve India in such a desperate hour 
would be no son of Mother India. Prince, Moslem Leaguer, 
Congressman, big industrialist, labour leader—I want you all, 
and you will sit round the Council-table with me, and 
together we shall turn India into an arsenal, and equip armies 
and air-fleets.” 

He would get what he asked for. Such a Government 
would have such prestige that the existing, already aged, Central 
Legislature could be counted on to register all its decrees. 
If it would not, it would have to go. But out of the war 
would come the proof that India is at last a nation, and that 
under overmastering necessity her sons can work together 
for a common object. Federation would then be possible. 


CHINA AS AN ALLY ? 


By E. M. GULL 
HE time seems ripe for discussion of the possibilities of an 
alliance between Great Britain and China. Of the circum- 
stances which make discussion desirable the most recent is the 
neutrality pact between Japan and Russia. Another is the 
emergence during recent months of the Japanese project entitled 
“The Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” A _ third 
is the increasing clearness with which British people as a whole 
have come, somewhat slowly perhaps, to realise that the objects 
for which China is fighting Japan are in several respects 
identical with those for which the British Empire is fighting 
Germany and Italy. A fourth is the potential significance of 
Mr. Quo Tai-chi’s transfer and promotion from the post of 
Chinese Ambassador in London to that of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the Chinese Government at Chungking. 

In the very undesirable event of war with Japan, what 
would be the possibilities of mutual aid between us and 
the Chinese? Let the matter be looked at first from 
their point of view—from which, it is best to acknow- 
ledge, the factor of timeliness would seem somewhat different 
from what it would seem to us. China has been receiving a 
certain amount of financial help from us. Were she an ally 
could she be given more? Perhaps the question would be more 
realistic in the form: were she an ally could she be given easier 
and ampler access to the things which she needs in fighting 
Japan? She could certainly obtain from, or through, us con- 
siderably increased supplies of petrol, one of the things which 
she needs most, for what would cease to be sold to Japan would, 
in whole or in part, become available for China. She could 
probably get more aeroplanes, for, apart from the machines 
which we might be able to transfer to her from our own 
supplies, it would probably be possible to arrange with the 
United States—who have declared their intention of helping 
China liberally—so to adapt lease-and-lend procedure as to make 
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it applicable to commodities supplied to China on Ri The | 
account. The same remark applies to certain kinds of her to d 
materials, motor-trucks, machine-tools and probably a Dune about th 
of other materials. che WO 
China does not need to be in alliance with Great Britaig ; improba 
nites ae r ity QB help for 

order to get technical military advice from her ; Germany yp, ; 
tinued to give her such advice for some time after she had bee, oe 
fighting Jopan. On the other hand, were the Chinese anq ou. Baus 
selves in alliance, and both fighting the Japanese, the technic it Rus 
Pa . - ; ips become: 
advice which we could give would have at least one charge. bringing 


teristic which German advice did not possess, namely, an “3, 
in” community of interest, not only on the part of the adviser: 
but on that, too, of the British subjects, both of Chinese anj 


British parentage, who would be available to act as interpreter 
for such troops and Red-Cross workers as we might be abk 
spare from other fields. It may be thought, too, that Chin, 
would derive considerable moral support from the alliage T is 
which would remove completely the last of the doubts aboy | and 
our reliability created by the vagaries of our Far Eastern policy, the Ol 
from the time of the Lytton Commission to the reopening ¢ a © 
the Burma Road. the qu: 
What benefits could an alliance confer upon Great Britaig) § that 2 
China could do little, if anything, to stop the Japanese from § sponso 
seizing all British property in most of the treaty ports—ty § pioneet 
greater part of our property in China, that is to say. To why § bundre 
extent she could be of any immediate help to Hong-kong woul The 
depend upon the disposition of Japanese forces in relation  § policy, 
the Leased Territory at the time of the outbreak of hostilities, J js now 
It is arguable, however, to say the least, that unless Japan had } pensior 
thrown, or could at once throw, a very strong cordon round § rebates 
the territory, and keep it thoroughly well reinforced, the colony § their — 
would be assured of ample supplies of food. We could be still litle 5 
more confident of receiving help in guarding the Burma frontier, J a new 
and if we were so unfortunate as to find ourselves at loggerheads § childre 
with French Indo-China we should certainly derive considerable J wage- 
assistance from the guerrilla tactics with which the Chines § chang) 
would gladly harass Japanese rearguards in that country. Much § fifteen 
more important than all these would be successful Chinee § sixty-f 
thrusts towards the coast. Japan could not for long maintain § fifteen 
a southward movement, involving any large numbers of men § 9 per 
and dangerous to British Malaya, if her armies were being § five y 
forced to give ground in the interior of China. And in the is the 
circumstances contemplated, what specialist, after the experience Let 
of the last three years, is prepared to discount the possibility of J incom 
successful Chinese thrusts? schoo! 
; P , level” 
Let us now relate this survey to the circumstances mentioned ae 
at the beginning of the article as rendering discussion desirable, “te 
taking first the Japanese project known as the “ Greater Eas ae 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” The word “ greater ’* represents a amg 
very real expansion of the ideas with which Japan began her ta 
onslaught on China, ideas which I discussed with Mr. Matsuoka labell 
in Dairen in 1935. Those ideas were limited to the creation Bu 
of an economic bloc between Japan, Manchukuo and North 
ie : ; ; threa 
China. It has been interesting to watch the gradual adhesion asa 
of accretions, the evolution of the “ New Order in East Asia” <e 
from the concept of the bloc just referred to into the “ New ey 
Order of Greater East Asia,” and then into the “ Greater Eas Com 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” This last conception, brilliant 3 — 
a soap-bubble, has been in part the product of the Nan Yang vd 
or Southern Seas (or Ocean) movement, which received com we 
siderable and, probably, unexpected impetus from the defeat incic 
of France, when Indo-China was brought within comparatively fies 
easy reach of Japan’s ambitions. The opportunity was seized Uni 
without delay, prevention of aid to China being the justificaton J; 
pleaded. Friction between Thailand and Indo-China—obviousy J; 
encouraged by Japan—presently yielded another succulent 1 
chance, that of arbitrating between the disputants, while in the the 
meantime a Japanese commercial mission ‘visited the Dutch ie 
East Indies, achieving little but indicating much. Unlike the Sect 
original economic bloc, these later developments have been shal 
thoroughly understood by H.M. Government. That is rs 
disputably proved by the speed with which the defences 0 a 
British Malaya have been strengthened during the last yeat. P 




















ct which Japan has just made with Russia enables 


a ee decile upon her next southward move without worrying 
Dune abou! the possibility of what—with her genius for mimicry— 
che would call a ~ stab in the back. It is possible, but 
L a improbable, that the pact also” means a cessation of Russian 
Pritain ig help for China. If it does, China will be the weaker, but not 
“TY it cy much the weaker (for she is receiving more American and 
had beey British help than she was) as to be compelled to yield to Japan. 
and oy. If Russia is not going to cut off her aid, the truer it 
echnical becomes to say that Japan’s only remaining chance of 
= ringing China to her knees is to help Germany to bring 
il 
adviser, 
ese ani 
TPreter 
able tp 
t Chin 
liane T is too soon to assess the social implications of the Budget 
$ abou and its impact on the way of living for many classes in 
Policy, B she community. But the extension of a steepened income 
ing fF x to wholly new levels of the population raises once again 
the question of children’s allowances. Indeed it is significant 
ritain) | that a resolution in support of this long-discussed reform, 
> from fF sponsored by Wing-Commander Wright and that tireless 
S—the J pioneer, Miss Eleanor Rathbone, has already received over a 
) wha hundred signatures. 
would The payment of an allowance for children affects wages- 
ion ty policy, population-policy and education-policy. The principle 
ilities, f is now deeply imbedded in a dozen different insurance and 
n had ff pension schemes, in evacuation schemes and by means of 
round rebates in the Budget. Some private firms have constructed 
olony § their own schemes. In typical English manner and with 
: still little plan each separate enactment has been devised to meet 
tier, | anew emergency, until today there must be some millions of 
reads # children receiving assistance without any change in the basic 
rable f wage- or salary-structure. The following figures illustrate the 
mese f changing age-level of the people. In 1891 children under 


fuch fifteen formed 35 per cent. of the population and persons over 
nee § sixty-four 5 per cent.; today, fifty years later, children under 
tain fifteen are 22 per cent. and persons over sixty-four represent 
men # gper cent. Reputable experts estimate that in another twenty- 


eing § five years old people will slightly outnumber children. Such 

the § is the scope of dependency in coming years. 

ence Let me take another facet affecting the higher ranges of 

yof § income-level. “The net reproduction-rate of the public 
school-population is now considerably below replacement 


level” and later, “ The practice of family-limitation is the 
outcome of certain social standards and ideals of a certain 
type of a social structure with which the Public Schools are 
inextricably bound up.” These quotations from a recent 
her | Pamphlet issued by the British Social Hygiene Council tacitly 
assume that there is an element in our midst which can be 


ned 
ble, 


on labelled and identified “Public School population.” 

th But the social philosophy behind the Public School system is 
on @ ‘hreatened with a breakdown not because it has failed but 
.» I because it has been too successful. The Budget will not help 
y | ‘© Solve this particular aspect of the population problem, and 
st | the short Bill on Public School Trust Funds now before the 
33 4 (ommons is only a delaying rearguard-action to make the 
| est of an outworn financial structure. If fewer and fewer 
» | Patents can afford to spend £200 a year on the education of 
¢ | ‘heir children, it is equally true that fewer can afford the 
y | incidental expenses of Secondary Schools. The future 
4 financial basis of higher education at Secondary Schools and 
, | Universities must be carefully approached on another occasion, 
; | ‘cluding the basis of selection for that small, privileged and 
! important section of the growing population. 


. There is, however, general agreement that all children above 
, | the age of eleven will proceed to some form of post-primary 
, | education, whether in a Senior, Central, Junior Technical or 
_ } Secondary School. There is also agreement that this course 
ff Shall last four years and shall be free. Unless there is to be 
: a complicated series of maintenance-allowances within the 
age-ranges of compulsory education, children’s allowances are 
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us to ours. Thus quite separate groups of motives urge 
her to risk all on pressing south, notwithstanding the attitude 
and naval power of the United States In these circumstances 
the opinion that an alliance between China and Great Britain is 
by no means improbable may be said to have a good deal behind 
it. There can hardly be any doubt as to the popularity which 
it would enjoy both here and in the United States, while Mr. 
Quo Tai-chi’s presence in Chungking would greatly facilitate 
such negotiations as would be necessary. In conjunction with 
American co-operation its post-war value, economic and political, 
would be immense. 


THE BUDGET AND CHILDREN 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 


essenual. In a word, they are an essential part of raising the 
school-icaving age to fifteen, with a proper post-primary course 
of four years. This is the heart of the problem, and affects 
eighty per cent. of the nation’s children. Fortunately the war 
has given impetus to the habit of a common midday-meal. 
The combination of a children’s allowance and a school dinner, 
with an extension of the milk-in-schools scheme, would do 
something to preserve a healthy child life and give parents 
the assurance that the burden of bringing up young families 
was receiving practical sympathy from the State. 

Now let us analyse the effect of the present Budget. Money 
not taken from the income-tax-payer because he has children 
is a kind of inverted children’s allowance, but it is a novel 
form of allowance, because it increases up to a certain point 
with the income-level and because it provides the same fixed 
sum to be divided between the children, whatever their num- 
ber. Thus a family with £180 and one child “ receives ” 
2s. 9}d. a week, but if the same family includes three children 
the sum must be divided among them all. At the level of 
£200 the allowance is §s., thus a family with two children 
“ receives ” 2s. 6d. per child, and with three children 1s. 8d. 
per child. A family with an income of £300 and two or more 
children will have a rebate under the present Budget of 
16s. 3d., but the allowance to a parent receiving £3 I0s. a 
week is about 1s. 6d. Not only is the scheme erratic in its 
incidence, but it fails to attack the real problem. It is common 
knowledge that poverty hits families with low incomes and 
particularly where there are more than two children. Perhaps 
a Budget rebate-system cannot be devised to produce this type 
of social reform. 

Apart from the Budget there are a number of allowances 
given under Insurance and Pensions schemes. In four such 
schemes the first two children receive 4s. and successive ones 
3s. each. These apply to the children of those on Unemploy- 
ment Benefit, of civilians injured in air-raids, of those totally 
disabled under Workmen’s Compensation and also of those 
undergoing Government training. Widows, under the ordinary 
contributory Acts, receive §s. for the first child and 3s. for 
all others, but widows under civilian air-raid schemes or of 
privates in the Army receive 8s. 6d. for the first child, 6s. 3d. 
for the second and 5s. for succeeding ones. A further group 
of allowances is paid for evacuated children, ros. 6d. for those 
under fourteen and 12s. 6d. for those between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen. It is worth noting that in respect of 30 
per cent. of evacuated children parents pay nothing and that 
the average amount paid by the remainder is 3s. a week. No 
doubt rough justice is done by this complicated series of 
allowances. They affect today very large numbers of the 
population. Most people realise, thanks to Miss Rathbone’s 
and Mr. Rowntree’s researches, that wage-payments bear little 
relation to the number of dependent children. Out of every 


hundred men who receive wages more than half have no 
children dependent on them. But there is no differentiation in 
wage on that account. 

There are in this country some eight million dependent 
children, but of course a large proportion of these belong to 
families with one or two children. 


Therefore if children’s 
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allowances were paid only in respect of the third and succeed- 
ing children payments would affect a small fraction of the 
total number of children. An allowance of §s. paid to such 
children would cost the Exchequer somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of £20 million. But if the money already paid 
out under a number of the present schemes was deducted, 
the net cost of children’s allowances would be considerably 
reduced. With the present scanty information it is quite 
impossible to give reliable figures, but the Government must 
have most of the necessary data for a reasonable estimate. 


It is rumoured that the Trades Union Congress are more 
sympathetic to the general principle and the Government have 
promised to consider the whole question at some future date. 
But the facts and figures quoted in this article show that this 
is not merely a wage-problem, but one affecting population- 
structure and educational policy, not to mention the present 
health of British children. It is for example questionable 
whether a part of the large sums now given in subsidy to 
certain foodstuffs could not be better used in preserving and 
nourishing the younger members of the community. At the 
moment we are giving rod. a week benefit to all, without 
any consideration of dependents or income. 


No less an authority than the late Lord Stamp, in his last 
speech in the House of Lords, commended this measure. He 
was not only an economist with considerable official know- 
ledge at his disposal, but a warm supporter of educational 
charities and of a more enlightened population-policy. Mr. 
Amery, before he became immersed in Indian problems, made 
some striking speeches in defence of family allowances. Sir 
Ian Fraser, with his special knowledge of allowances and 
pensions for service-men, has advocated a Select or Depart- 
mental Committee to make immediate recommendations. It 
now remains for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to show 
his hand: On a former occasion, when an overwhelming 
opinion demanded exemption of books and papers from his 
Purchase Tax, he generously granted that, to the advantage of 
the morale of the whole nation. If he can find a way of helping 
the nation’s children he will be literally blessed by the next 
generation. 


THE BELEAGUERED SWISS 


By DR. WILHELM WOLFGANG SCHUTZ 


7 self-preservation of a small country surrounded by 
Axis territory represents a remarkable feat. Neutrality 
becomes in such a case a status the preservation of which 
demands sacrifices and determination hardly less severe than 
in the case of warring countries. This is particularly so in 
the field of economics in face of an expansionist terrorism 
trying to force the smaller nations of Europe into whate is 
vaguely called the “New Order.” Indeed, it seems hardly 
credible that an unobtrusive and comparatively powerless State 
like Switzerland should successfully maintain not only its 
political and intellectual independence, but also its economic 
integrity and self-determination. For the geographical situation 
of Switzerland is such that since the entry of Italy into the 
war and the conclusion of the French Armistice in the summer 
of 1940 all the frontiers adjoin, and therefore all the routes 
from and into Switzerland lead through, Axis territory ; only a 
small strip of coastline at the south-west corner of the Lake of 
Geneva borders on Vichy France. 


This position imposes a multitude of vast problems upon 
Switzerland in economic spheres as well as simply in the task 
of keeping communications with the outside world. Already 
at the outbreak of War in September, 1939, Switzerland’s im- 
portant line of communication with Great Britain, the Rhine, 
was closed by the Third Reich. Transit agreements were 
concluded with both Allied France and non-belligerent Italy, 
according to which the Swiss were permitted to use the 
harbours of Marseilles, Bordeaux, Genoa, Savona and Trieste, 
Fifteen Greek ships (of 136,000 tons) were chartered, and the 
belligerent nations were informed about their whereabouts and 
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movements. But for the transport of British coal, Which byj 
been shipped till then by the Rhine, Seine-shipments ang nil. 
transport had to be substituted: 90,000 tons of cog] 
captured by the invading German army, and discussion is st 
going on about their release. Other goods could not Proceej 
through the Mediterranean, for the Italian refusal to alloy 
Greek ships under the Swiss flag to sail to any of the register 
harbours made it necessary for Switzerland to try to brine 
these goods overland from Lisbon via Spain and Vichy Frage 
But the Spanish railways proved incapable of coping yij 
additional transport, for Franco Spain is short of 
Some forty thousand tons of goods still wait to be mony 
from Liston. 

These problems arise chiefly because Switzerland insists q, 
maintaining her relations with the democratic countries, Th, 
Third Reich, immediately after its ships were driven from th 
high seas, charged its Swiss customer tremendous fees fy 
those goods destined for Switzerland which had been tray. 
ported in these very ships, which had to take refuge in neuty 
harbours. Sums up to 20 per cent. of the value of the goods 
were demanded if the Swiss moved them from they 
Nazi vessels lying idly in harbour, and hard bargaining aboy 
them still continues. Yet the insistence of the country m 
maintaining its economic independence is stronger than th 
temporary advantages which might be obtained by falling in 
with the “ New Order.” The pressure upon Switzerland ip 
this direction is, naturally, heavy. But as in the question of 
communications, the Swiss maintain in all other spheres of 
their national economy and international relations complet 
control of their cwn affairs. 








Since it is now becoming practically impossible to obtain 
the essential goods from England and other democracies which 
had been the main vendors of coal and petrol, still stronger 
efforts are being made in that “ beleaguered fortress,” as th 
Swiss call their little country, to become as far as possible 
independent of the outside world. They send their own 
wagons to foreign countries in order to obtain their loads 
there ; for in spite of assurances given as late as 1939 that th 
international practice of sending exports in the rolling-stock 
of the exporter would be recognised, these, like other promises 
by the “ New Orderers” were soon repudiated. Inside the 
Swiss frontiers up to 80 per cent. of the railways are power- 
driven and the remainder are being gradually transferred from 
coal to electricity. The struggle for independence of coal and 
petrol is, however, only part of the tremendous effort which # 
being made to keep the country out of the Axis sphere of 
influence. Those raw materials which are vital for the main- 
tenance of Swiss industry are imported under an agreement 
providing that these goods shall not be re-exported unless they 
have been used in an industrial process. In the matter of pay- 
ments the Axis uses its power to strangle its small neighbour, 
so that the principle of payment is being abolished in favour 
of the principle of mutual exchange. 

General pressure on the resources of the country is heavy, 
because the replacement of stocks which are now gradually 
being used up is becoming increasingly difficult owing © 
blockade, counter-blockade, and the general political tension. 
The natural consequence is a system of rationing of essentials 
as well as of other goods in short supply. Foodstuffs, fats, soap, 
leather-ware are rationed. Certain imports, such as sugar, have 
been taken over by the Government. Steep rises in pric 
in consequence of rationing (for example a three- or four 
fold increase for boots-and shoes in certain stores), are being 
checked by public opinion, the Press and the police. But it 
spite of the efforts to keep prices down the cost of living has 
been rising constantly. Only rents stand at pre-war level. The 
general rise in prices is, in addition to the reasons stated, dut 
to the cost of maintaining the army and bringing its equipment 
up to modern standards. The sum spent and proposed untl 
the end of this year for this purpose will reach the astrone 
mical figure (for Switzerland) of 2.8 milliards of francs, of which 
only a fraction can be secured through current taxation, sud 
as am emergency tax for the express purpose of keeping th 
army intact (“ Wehropfer”). Side by side with the army Swis 
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guthorities now piace agriculture as the means of keeping the 
country independent from its dangerous neighbours. Dr. 
Wahlen, the head of the Agricultural Section of the Swiss War 
Food Department, commanded wide support when he 
outlined a new War Agriculture Programme, now generally 
referred to as the a Wahlen Programme.” Its aim is the 
Joughing up of all available land, so that in the course of the 


= three or four years Switzerland may become independent 
of imports. For this purpose about 100,000 men would be 


needed who would have to go back to the land. The difficulties in 
obtaining this agricultural labour out of the ranks of industrial 
labour are fully realised. The peasants themselves have offered 
full co-operation in this scheme. The army co-operates by re- 
leasing agricultural labourers from army service unless they are 
very urgently needed for defence purposes. 

The spirit of co-operation on a voluntary basis is a factor 
ghich counts even more than the various official efforts at 
making the country independent of the outside world as far as 
possible. Important as it is that old iron- and coal-mines are 
worked again, that low-grade ores are being won, that artificial 
sik is being produced on a larger scale than before, that new 
power-stations on the Upper Rhine, the Aar and so on are being 
built or planned, all these efforts would avail little if the old 
democratic spirit of this little free country did not surge up in 
the midst of the dangers that surround it. Not only are all the 
peasant organisations supporting the policy of independence by 
offering their voluntary co-operation, but also the labourers 
have offered their share by asking to be accepted into the 
Government (“ Bundesrat”) in a resolution passed by the 
Executive of the Swiss Trade Unions. The nation stands 
united in the defence of its liberty. 


MR. F. P. AND MR. B. B. 


N hours of rude health I have often made out lists of books 

which I would read in bed if I had an illness. I mean books 
which I have tried to read, and failed to get beyond a chapter 
or two: Alf Rosenberg on racial purity, Spengler on the decline 
of the west, or some of the earlier froth-blowers, such as were 
Herbert Spencer or Buckle, or even—dare I say it?—no, I dare 
not mention this revered nineteenth-century name. I am now 
in bed, and I have had influenza, and, to my dismay, the printed 
word has failed me. I do not want to read the niggly, wormy 
little letters huddled together on a page like bacteria on a 
lantern-slide. I can only listen. If I could hire an orator, I 
would get him to stand at the foot of my bed and declaim. 
The Letters of Junius, Clarendon; Sir Thomas Browne ; 
Francis Bacon ; the Agamemnon, which I once learned by 
heart, and have now entirely forgotten. 

There are no orators to be hired, and in their place I 
turn on the wireless. The news bulletins, Mr. F. P., Mr. B. B., 
and their conjréres. Phone and antiphone in measured 
impartiality, icier and most impartial when they are reading 
one of the B.B.C. jokes. I raise my pillow in salute to Mr. 
F. P., Mr. B. B. and their confréres. Not once have they sent up 
my temperature. They fall in with my mood when I am 
sipping Vichy water. (No political implications. I bought a 
crate of Vichy water before the war. I offered to sell it back 
to the vendor in September, 1939, but, luckily for me, he would 
not take it. I have 29 bottles left. The label says that if you 
cannot go to Vichy, the life-giving springs can come to you. 
This always was the cheapest way of imbibing Vichy water, 
as the local municipality found to their cost before the war. 
Nasty gossip said that, in a search for a new clientéle to fill 
their hotels, the Vichians devised the neighbouring Glozel 
“discoveries.” Well, they have a clientéle now. . . .) 

I listen with the greatest pleasure to Big Ben, but I fear that 
I may be listening in the wrong way. That is to 
say, I don’t contemplate. Or rather I can’t contemplate 
a I ought to contemplate. I find it hard to guess why 
Big Ben has been chosen as an aid to contemplation of an 
uplifting type. One might as well expect the popping of cham- 
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pagne corks, or the pleasant clink of oyster-shells on plates to 
canalise the silences at a Quakers’ meeting. Big Ben reminds 
me of all manner of things, but not of uplift. It reminds me 
of excursions to London (from far-off Shooter’s Hill or Hamp- 
stead) in childhood, and of waiting, on the pavement over 
against Boadicea, for the clock to strike twelve. Boadicea, 
Cleopatra, Victoria—the three queens most real to me in those 
years. Had I not seen the statue of the first, the needle of the 
second, and the funeral of the third? And, now, Big Ben 
reminds me of walks back to the Temple along the Embank- 
ment on summer evenings, of the voyage to Cythera, of the 
steamboat leaving for Greenwich at Westminster Pier, of the 
L.C.C. trams gliding like swans across the bridge, and every 
tram an act of defiance to the House of Lords. Or, again, 
there was that fantastic moment at the last Coronation when, 
within sight of Big Ben, from a loud-speaker above my seat, 
the voice of the Archbishop of Canterbury reciting the State 
prayers suddenly caught me eating a ham-sandwich, and my 
moral voice within could not give a clear ruling about the 
propriety of combining ham-sandwiches with the liturgy. 

Anyhow I like Big Ben, and, even if I cannot get into the 
right mood about him after dinner, I wish he would strike his 
time-signal before the six o’clock news. (As for the midnight 
news, Heaven knows what underworld of croons and wails pours 
forth if you tune in at 11.55 p.m.). I cannot bear the 5.59 p.m. 
evocation-goodnight to children everywhere. Peter-Panism at its 
worst. Apart from the fact that I do not feel inclined to include 
the striplings of the Hitler Youth, junior class, in any salutation 
until these tiny conscripts have been taught better manners, I 
do not see why the B.B.C. should stick to the flat-earth fallacy. 
Tens of thousands of English-speaking children—not to men- 
tion hundreds of thousands of other children—are just getting 
up at 5.59 p.m., Greenwich time, millions of others are fast 
asleep, or, again, are nowhere near bed-time, and would object 
strongly to being hustled off early by Uncle X or Auntie Y 
of the B.B.C. 


Yet even of listening, of uncontemplative listening, there 
can soon be enough. Moreover, one cannot get much entertain- 
ment now in twisting the knobs, and butting into the news in 
other countries. There was a time when you could pick up a 
rough knowledge of foreign languages by hearing the news in 
English, and then turning it on in a not-too-strange continental 
tongue. You could follow the same news round most of Europe. 
But now it is not the same news. You may be critical 
of our own news-service. You may think that some of the 
talks almost bless Herr Hitler for provoking this war, as the 
Christmas carol blesses the apple which was the cause of the 
long tale of Paradise lost and Paradise regained. You might 
suppose, for example, from some of these speakers that we, who 
have built more houses than any other European country in the 
last twenty years, had never thought of pulling down our slums 
until Hitler started to blow them up. You might imagine, from 
other speakers, that this war is going to give an immense spurt 
to brotherly love in Europe, and that the neighbours of 
Germany, having tasted the bliss of serving German masters, 
are going to throw themselves eagerly into a great European 
federation containing sixty million Germans. 


Yet, however much you may puzzle over the oratory dealing 
with the day after tomorrow, at least you can believe the B.B.C. 
news about yesterday. And, if you want confirmation of the 
B.B.C. news, listen to the versions put out by the Goebbels- 
Gayda lads. (Have you ever noticed how closely Goebbels, 
in appearance, resembles the Mad Hatter—substituting a look 
of meaningless hate for the M.H.’s look of meaningless 
amuability?) Well, listen to this German-Italian arabesque of 
words for half an hour or so, and you will come back with 
relief to the cold affirmations of the B.B.C. Here is the news, 
and this is B. B. reading it... . Allah is Allah. . . . But let all 
muezzins cease, and let me hear Big Ben. The Victorians 


put up a sorry building for the High Court of Parliament. 
Nevertheless they gave the Commons of England a very good 
clock, and (though I live within sound of Great Tom) the best 
of all bells. 
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THE THEATRE 


“Under One Roof.” By Kim Peacock. At the St. Martin’s ——** Black 
Vanities.” At the Victoria Palace. 

UNDER one roof “in a growing town less than 20 miles from 
London” live a drunken and quarrelsome father, an unhappy 
mother, a son who has been sent down from Oxford as a result 
of the more agreeable vices, and a daughter who, because of an 
unhappy love for a young clergyman, a believer in celibacy, 
gets herself with child by a married man. Two other daughters 
escape from these close quarters by marriage early in the play. 
It will be seen from this brief and unsympathetic résumé— 
rather on the lines of our older critics—that Mr. Peacock’s play 
contains a whole Molotoff bread-basket of incendiary situations. 
What opportunity for the pompous, the pathetic, the emotional 
cliché! but Mr. Peacock, like an expert fire-fighter, extinguishes 
every bomb in turn before it has time to start a fire. From the 
moment the curtain rises on the little poky suburban bedroom 
and on the fat oldest daughter struggling into her wedding shift, 
Mr. Peacock manages the old situations with the utmost fresh- 
ness: his lines are witty and savage, his minor twists are as 
unexpected as his major ones are conventional, and above all he 
refuses to take even his savagery seriously and ties everything 
up in the last scene with a Dickensian sentiment that has the 
effect of a shoulder-shrug. Mr. Agate may not have liked this 
play, but the audience unquestionably did. Miss Maire O’Neill, 
Miss Dorothy Hyson, Mr. David Horne, and Miss Mercia 
Swinburne all acted well, but the real honours fell to Miss Molly 
Hamley-Clifford as the monstrous Auntie Dee, with an appetite 
for food as insatiable as her brother’s for drink, and a bosom like 
a map of the world spread out on a classroom-wall. To watch 
that huge unwelcome guest arrive for the wedding in jet and 
ospreys, or trot twittering delightedly off at the first suggestion of 
breakfast, is alone worth a visit to the St. Martin’s. 

Our older critics who found nothing worth praise in Mr. 
Peacock’s intelligent play found Black Vanities more to their taste. 
How odd these variations of taste are! I should have said that 
Mr. Black had used up all his best material in Apple Sauce ! and 
left us with something very dim indeed, and that the dresses 
and décor are among the worst to be seen on the London stage, 
all sequins and poison-bottle slinky greens, when they are not 
timid Quality Street settings of pale blues and cherry ribbons 
(“life is just a bowl of cherries,” one song mysteriously told us). 
There are, of course, Flanagan and Miss Frances Day .. . that 
graceless face under the battered crownless straw, those dirty 
ducks sagging below slack braces are the perfect foil for beauty 
—the thin Venetian glass figure, the Undine smile, the long 
brittle fingers tossing a flower to an officer in a box, something 
for the troops to dream about as she sings “Silver Wings.” 

“He with his wings on his tunic, 
Me with my heart on my sleeve.” 
GRAHAM GREENE. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Marx Brothers Go West.” At the Empire.——* Four 

Mothers.”’ At the Warner Theatre.——** Married But Single.” 

At the Regal. 
For many years a whole world of humour has been epitomised 
for me in one four-word sentence. It was spoken by a little 
man in a barrel—a ship’s stowaway who with three companions 
was threatened by an approaching search-party. The sailors were 
about to turn towards their hidden prey and all seemed lost. 
Then, while the eyes of the searchers were still occupied in an 
adjacent corner of the ship’s hold, a barrel-lid was swiftly raised 
from within and a moustachioed face momentarily appeared to 
crack out a word of command: “ Never mind the barrels! ” The 
sailors, hearing a voice of authority, turned away from the quarry ; 
the barrels remained uninvestigated, and the Marx Brothers once 
more were saved in the nick of time by the generalship of 
Groucho and by a phrase which, unfunny in itself, somehow 
represents the curious anarchy of their humour. This happened, 
I believe, in Monkey Business, but perhaps it was another of 
their early films, because Marx Brothers’ titles ordinarily furnish 
only the slenderest clues to subject-matter. This week the 
Brothers are unusually communicative in announcing The Marx 
Brothers Go West, but otherwise tradition is strictly observed. 
It is still Groucho who delivers them from disaster, whether it 
threatens in the stage-coach or the saloon, in the boudoir or on 
the foot-plate. They go to seek their fortunes in Dead Man’s 
Gulch, and though the prestidigitation of Harpo has its successes 
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amongst both Redskins and gunmen, it is upon the ready 1 

of Groucho that the fortunes of the day’s entertainment still 
Most that has ever justly been said in blame or praise of g 
Brothers’ film remains true of this. The young People 
whose romance the trio minister are perhaps less obtrusiye =e 
usual, yet Margaret Dumont, that statuesque rock against which 
the storm of neo-Marxian ideology was wont to break, is aps; 
absent. There are times when such magic words as canta 
and commedia del arte are invoked to explain the curious ties 
ments of Harpo and Chico. Yet I still believe that it is Groucho 
who provides the inspiration for the three of them, and that it's 
the spirit of “never mind the barrels” which informs their 
philosophy. 

The Four Daughters who became Four Wives are now Fou 
Mothers. Unless you follow regularly the somewhat Fepetitioys 
adventures of the Lane Sisters, Gale Page, Claude Rains, May 
Robson and all the nice young men as the music-loving Lemp 
family, you will have some difficulty in discovering who is ond 
to whom and whose baby is which. But you can see that they 
are one big happy family sharing joy and sorrow and then jor 
once more, and it is entirely due to their common devotion to the 
great American institution of the screen-family that the old home 
is not sold up after all. 

There is no doubt that the Lemps would take a poor view of 
Married but Single, the film which the L.C.C. suspended fo 
investigation. It is a cross between the crazy style of domestic 
comedy inaugurated by William Powell and Myrna Loy and ; 
bedroom-farce. Most of the action is outside the bedroom, by 
ideologically the film never leaves it. It is delighfully acted by 
a first-rate cast headed by Melvyn Douglas and Rosalind Russell, 
the situations are really funny and the dialogue a joy. If it were 
not an obvious impossibility in a bunch of releases which includes 
the Marx Brothers I could have sworn this was the week's 
funniest film. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 


At the National Gallery 
A Whistler and Early Twentieth Century Oils supplies a middle 
distance for the earlier show of British Painting Since Whistler, 
but it is not so large or so well-balanced, and it has serious 
gaps. Gilman, Gore and others of the Camden Town Group 
had not stopped painting in the early twentieth century, though 
they might have done for all this show tells us. Conder is under- 
represented and so is Shannon, and in general there are not 
enough ideas and discoveries. But the show is worth while for 
the Sickerts and the Steers. The blues and golds of Sickert's 
Horses of St. Mark’s, painted in 1901, are unforgettable, and the 
Front at Brighton (second version of a famous work) seems to 
contain half the experiences of an age. 1906 was about the 
year when Steer first realised the English landscape as a vivid 
region of wildness and wet, and the young joys of his experience 
are registered in the Shropshire landscapes Near Ludlow and 
The Valley of the Terne. The nearest things to surprises are 
the small Italianate Sims called Epilogue and the Gwen John 
Self-Portrait. 

In another room the show of Six Water-colour Painters of 
Today is bright and lively. Twenty-four works by Paul Nash 
show him developing through as many years and show how he 
has always used water-colour to draw with rather than to pail 
with, and what a good thing (for him) that is to do. A monstel, 
a haystack by moonlight, a grotto, a blue pool—a lot of his best 
“objects” are here. The Empty Room (1937) begins to look 
like a stray. His work explored the most profitable alleys of 
surrealism long before it was called surrealism, and the academic 
main street only diverted him. John Nash and David Jones 
show two very different and very good ways of ornamenting 
paper—John Nash with precise fragments, David Jones with 
emotional ones. Ethel Walker’s single figures of the nervous lint 
and the pale colour are as fresh as ever, but the bigger figure- 
groups look somehow too worthy: like studies, or echoes of 
achievement. Edna Clarke Hall is a spasmodic genius. Her 
flowers and children are always what is called (too rudely) jolly ; 
but only sometimes are they felt as well as seen. The catalogut 
says: “Is well known for her many series of illustrations for 
Wuthering Heights.” She is rightly so, and there are reflections 
of them here. Frances Hodgkins fills the bill. She uses 
astonishing colours that astonish more as you look at them 
because they grow real, and forms that are sizeless because they 
are the only right size. Ten of her works are not enough—though 
they seem more. JOHN PIPER. 
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LETTERS TO 


A PRIVATE SOLDIER’S VIEW OF 
OFFICERS’ PAY 


of The Spectator reaches me second-hand and late 


Sin—My copy : ; 
here in camp. It was not until yesterday that I read an article 
entitled “ The Junior Officer’s Pay” in the issue of April 4th. When 

I read it with mounting indignation. This 


| dd read it, however, I reac 
is why. 7 am a private soldier and unmarried. Before the war I 
ysed to earn about £300 a year by what I considered honest and 
deserving work, My salary came from two sources—journalism and 
schoolmastering From neither source of income is my pay made 
yp: in the one case because I was doing free-lance work, in the 
gher because the school—a small public school—lost six men at 
once to the Services, and simply could not afford to make up the 
pay of all of them. 

[ now receive my board and lodging and, each Friday, 1§s., less 

soppages. My married friends get either tos. or 8s. 6d. Another 
yomarried friend of mine, in exactly similar circumstances before 
the war and now in the R.A.F., was paid for his first two months 
there at the rate of 10s. per fortnight. These are not in the least 
exceptional cases. In my regiment we count ourselves lucky in 
having a prospect of earning extra “tradesman’s” pay some day. 
And, personally, I still have some savings to draw on for an occa- 
sonal night out. Others, less fortunate, have not. 
We went into the Army, quite 
, few of us voluntarily, with our eyes open. We expected to have 
to sacrifice a great deal, because there was a war on. Our expecta- 
tions have not been disappointed. But we do sometimes feel, 
indignant when we read articles complaining of the rate of officers’ 
py Not that we think officers are overpaid. But when 
serifices are universal, then it seems to us that the junior officer 
must be prepared to suffer hardship proportionate to that 
of his men. 


To quote from the article: after taking away quite a generous 
dlowance for messing, tobacco and drinks, a subaltern is left with 
“(55 per annum for all personal expenses.” A married private has 
{26 per annum for all personal expenses, including presents for his 
wife and family, drinks, tobacco and “ messing ”"—.e., supplement- 
ing or varying Army food. A single private has, in practice, about 
(yo. Again, “fifteen to twenty cigarettes a day is probably the 
qerage consumption, which amounts to approximately £2 §s. 
£2 5s. a month is just a little over the entire spending 
money of a married private. “£5 a month is the amount tradition- 
ally allowed for a junior officer’s wine bill.” £5 a month is more 
than a third again as much as the entire wages of an unmarried 
“other ranks.” “ Messing charges average about 3s. 3d. a day "— 
the private’s food is not bad, but our last meal of the day is at 
430 p.m., and we must spend at least 6d. a day on food—which 
js more than a third of the married man’s pay. And, lastly, speaking 
of RAF. officers, “all of them work desperately hard and . . . live 
as dangerously as any men have lived in history: for them a certain 
amount of relaxation outside their camps is essential.” Is it less 
esential for the rear gunner than for the pilot? “ Officers remain 
probably the only men connected with the practical conduct of the 
wir whose incomes have not been increased since it began.” Mine 
is about one-sixth of what it was: and I, and some others, feel not 
unconcerned in the practical conduct of the war. 


I am well aware that I shall promptly be reminded of the 
difference in rank and the expenses involved in “keeping up an 
cer’s position.” But this is the burden of our grievance. Before 
the war many of us held positions equal, or possibly superior, to 
those of the junior officers. I remember, again, a short story in a 
recent Spectator, obviously based on fact, in which the officer’s 
batman was a Fellow of an Oxford College. My own training squad 
of twenty men contains five graduates, all of whom held responsible 
jobs. If a man is to suffer because his country is at war, he will 
suffer willingly. But the sacrifices must be shared proportionately. 
Nor does it need much imagination to envisage what will happen— 
ot how much good will be frustrated by bitterness—when a weary 
world at last shakes free of war and the uniforms go into store, and 
men go back to the standards of peace-time. I am afraid that that 
sounds like the jeremiad of embitterment. Nothing could be further 
from the minds of men whose one desire is to endure anything that 
will end the war more quickly. The country has clearly not got 
the money to increase our pay. Therefore, we will carry on with 
what we have. Goodness knows how men who used to spend Ios. 
a week on cigarettes now live on Ios. a week ; but they do, and find 
t not so bad, if not so good. And if they do it, in their thousands, 
Week in and week out, could not the junior officer also survive on his 
41 a week—with three to spare for an annual fling—and no tobacco 
ind no drinks to buy or wish he could buy?—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


We do not grumble at our pay. 


a month.” 


MILEs IGNOTUS. 
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THE EDITOR 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 


S1r,—The ietters on compulsory Sunday observance (“compulsory ” 
is the important word, for on that alone is there difference of opinion) 
suggests to me two memories of that observance in my youth. One is 
rather delightful—the extraordinary sense of rest and quiet, especially 
in the morning and in the country. There was nothing quite like it. 
It has gone now, drowned by the noise of cars and, worst of all, of 
motor-bicycles the delight of farm-servants. But the other aspect of 
Sunday as I recall it is that indicated by the lines of Lord Neaves: 


We can’t for a certainty tell 
What mirth may befall us on Monday, 
But at least, to begin the week well, 
We'll all be unhappy on Sunday. 


One’s memory is of the ever-increasing tedium which followed on 
the early quiet, and perhaps the first service. To read a novel or 
secular story was absolutely forbidden. The order of the day in my 
school was: prayers, a Scripture class, church, dinner, another 
Scripture class, church, supper, prayers. Walking into church in the 
evening one could see, as one can still, what Sunday evening meant 
and means to the mass of people, an endless, aimless wandering about 
the streets and neighbouring roads, which was definitely not con- 
ducive to morals. “I am a lover of public entertainments,” said 
Dr. Johnson (or words to that effect), “they are a counteractive to 
vice.” 

We have abandoned the once not uncommon contention that our 
industrial supremacy was a reward for our better observance of the 
Day, for that supremacy has passed and it had an ugly side of 
which we have become more conscious. Nor are we so sure that the 
Continental Sunday is a token of the want of religion. Churches 
are as well filled as, or better than, many of our own; and of our 
own the best filled owe this to no compulsion, but to the spirit they 
quicken and sustain. We still shut our eyes to the fact that our 
Monday morning paper is printed on Sunday, whereas the Conti- 
nental Sunday paper was printed on Saturday and there is, or was, no 
Monday morning paper. The sin, apparently, was not in the print- 
ing of the paper, but the reading. Surely the work of the churches 
should be to inculcate what they conceive to be the duty of Christians, 
and leave it to their free obedience. Why otherwise do we lay so 
much stress on the freedom of the will? And surely we might get 
over the idea, impressed so strongly on our minds in the seventeenth 
century, that all forms of pastime are sinful. Some poor French 
fishermen came to a Scottish town to give evidence in a case of a 
collision at sea. They saved up their money all the week in hopes 
of a happy Sunday!—yYours, &c., H. J. C. GRIERSON. 

12 Regent Terrace, Edinburgh. 


S1r,—I submit that Mr. Basset Scott, in his lengthy letter on Sunday 
Observance, is unfair to the advocates of a restful Sunday. The 
crux of the whole matter is not so much a question of any interference 
with the liberties of the people, or any “ enforcement” of the views 
held by the supporters of Sunday observance. In my opinion the 
question to be answered is how far, and in what direction, is it 
advisable to encroach upon Sunday as a day of rest from the necessary 
activities of the week. 

It is admitted without argument that, in order to ensure a normal 
continuation of our social life, certain activities have to be continued 
on Sunday by a comparatively few people. For example, the Monday- 
morning newspaper is produced by Sunday workers. But even so, 
the Sunday journalist and printer do not work seven days a week. 
Like other Sunday workers in normal times they all have their 
weekly rest-day. I would therefore ask Mr. Basset Scott to what 
extent he would go in allowing or advocating additional Sunday 
amusements or activities, additional travelling facilities, &c. Would 
he leave it to the unfettered free-will of the community, for instance, 
to open at all hours all theatres, cinemas, shops, public-houses, &c. ; 
and would he continue the weekday railway-facilities on Sundays 
which the increased activities would no doubt necessitate? If not, 
where would he draw the line in order to avoid accusing Sunday 
observance advocates of “enforcement” on Hitler lines against the 
will of the people? 

The advocates of Sunday observance sincerely believe that they 
have Divine authority for regarding Sunday as a day of rest from 
the normal work of the week ; and in his recent letter to The Times 
the Archbishop of Canterbury placed the matter in the right 
perspective when he stated that it is the cumulative effect of further 
encroachments upon the Christian Sabbath as a rest-day that really 
matters. Mr. Basset Scott says nothing about the benefits which 
have, in the past, accrued to these islands by Sunday observance. 
Those benefits are obvious and many—socially, morally, mentally, 
physically, and spiritually. I would therefore ask Mr. Basset Scott 
whether, in view of these benefits, it is really fair to regard as 
“ Gestapo interference” any desire to maintain the Christian Sabbath 
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as a rest-day; and also whether any alleged interference with the 

“liberties ” of the people on Sundays is not more than offset by the 

benefits of Sunday observance.—Yours, &c., P. A. SHAw. 
Highfield, Sidcup. 


Sir,—The answer to Miss Rose Macaulay’s question is that many 
people still look upon Sunday as the Sabbath. Therefore all amuse- 
ment or recreation on that day is wrong. The Maltese people, I 
think, are more Christian and more sensible. They go to mass in 
the morning, attend the opera or play games in the afternoon, and 
attend Church again in the evening. 

To many people in this country the issue lies between the Jewish 
Sabbath and a glorified Bank Holiday—Yours faithfully, 

Udimore Vicarage, Rye, Sussex. R. H. Davis. 


S1r,—Miss Rose Macaulay asks for a reply to her letter in reference 
to the defeated Sunday theatre proposals. On the specific point 
raised, it is obvious that if Sunday theatres were permitted, they 
would open on Sunday evenings or afternoons. Sunday evening 
public worship is a very long established practice. In a large number 
of cases churches are more filled in the evenings than the mornings. 
Sunday afternoons in almost all churches are devoted to Sunday- 
school work, the religious education of children and young people— 
surely a work of the highest national importance. But the issue is 
not a question of competition between church and theatre. Jt is 
the preservation in the national life of the institution of Sunday as 
a day of rest and freedom, with opportunity for family-life and 
corporate worship. To commercialise Sunday is to undermine its 
distinctive character. That is why this Alliance not only fought 
against Sunday theatres, but also against Sunday cinemas and Sunday 
trading in shops and licensed premises. To quote the Prime 
Minister’s words: “ Sunday is a Divine and priceless institution— 
the birthright of every British subject.”—Yours, &c., 
REGINALD T. Copp, General Secretary.* 
Imperial Alliance for the Defence of Sunday, 


Alliance House, Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


NO SOOTHING SYRUP 


S1r,—“ Janus” never wrote a truer word than his first note in 

last week’s issue of The Spectator. We do not want any more of 

this soothing syrup. Are we to be treated any more as children? I 

hope not.—Yours faithfully, H. MILLNER Morris. 
Easdon, White Lane, Guildford. 


Str—In the early days of the war the Government stressed the 
strength of British morale. As one whose profession brings me into 
contact with all sorts and conditions of men, I write to point out 
how I see this morale being damaged by a Ministry of Information 
which is disseminating news as if its hearers were ignorant or, worse, 
fools. I strongly support Mr. A. G. Fuller’s letter about the news 
from Libya, and also the re:narks of “ Janus” regarding the answer 
to the night-bomber. Both illustrate symptoms of our news-distri- 
bution which are having a wider effect than the departments con- 
cerned realise. While our propaganda eagerly repeats the threadbare 
phrase “ We can take it,” our news services have treated us as if we 
cannot. We know we have not got the answer to the night-bomber, 
and we long for silence on the subject until we have the answer. 
We are tired of seeing columns filled with facile optimism implying 
that we cannot wait for the scientists to produce it, and that we must 
be “doped” until they do. Similarly, the average man is sick of 
seeing headlines in the popular Press that “shortage of oil will hinder 
Germany.” When German land- and air-attacks die down, John 
Citizen will believe this—not before, so why keep annoying him by 
taunting him with it? (If anyone now picks up a copy of an M. of I. 
pamphlet—Assurance of Victo-y—I shudder for their reactions to it.) 

The Prime Minister warned us of a dark road ahead. We are 
prepared for it. But we are definitely not prepared to tread it by 
having unpleasant things slurred and successes primed up to 
more than their ordinary significance. Recently in a news bulletin 
bad news from Greece was briefly mentioned, while a minor success 
in Abyssinia took nearly five minutes to report. That offends the 
British sense of fairness, which is one of the supreme factors in our 
morale. Morale will win this war. Pray, Sir, follow up your recent 
firm plea for “ straight with its corollary—in ” Janus’s” 
words—that “the public are not and may the protests swell 
until the Government cease treating us as if we were!—Yours truly, 

HERBERT C. ROBINSON. 


over 


news ” 
fools,” 


24 Hextol Crescent, Hexham, Northumberland 
oa a 
“YOUNG OFFENDERS 
Sir,—Many of your readers must, if they did not already know the 
fact, have been startled and horrified to learn that one in eighty of 
the children between ten and fourteen throughout the country is a 


convicted thief. As roughly five-sixths of these criminals are boys, 
this means that one boy in every forty-eight comes into this category. 
The following considerations must also be borne in mind: 


1) The upper and middle classes as well as the best type of 
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artisan families very rarely have any of their children char 
with a theft, or, as is usually the case, with several thefts hj 
are asked to be taken into consideration. Which 

(2) The same thing might be said of many rural par; 
where juvenile crime is practically non-existent became 
people make their homes and the bringing up of their chi 
their chief preoccupation in life. Moreover, they still like 
have them educated under the influence of religion. a 

(3) A considerable number of juvenile delinquents have ng 
been detected and convicted. 


Taking all this into account, it would be interesting to know wha 
the percentage of boy-thieves would be in, say, forty of our larges 
towns. I wili not enlarge on the significance of all- this. excep 
perhaps to wonder what the braye new world will be like whos 
future citizens are so many of them already thieves and ’ 
breakers. Nor will I animadvert on the meagre results of all that 
has been expended in money, time and service on primary education 
and child-welfare. But I do think that some member of the Houy 
of Commons might well ask the Minister for Education what he hy 
to say on the subject.—Yours faithfully, ‘ 

J. H. SHACKLETON Baney, 

The Vicarage, St. Michaels-on-Wyre, Preston. 


Sir,—I am puzzled by the suggestion of “A Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions” in his article on “ Young Offenders.” In the penultimate 
paragraph he writes that “the inculcation of a teaching calculated tp 
prevent youth from falling into crime should play a large part in the 
curriculum of every school.” There are two possible meanings to this 
sentence. First that morality, as a definite subject, can and should 
be taught in the school-curriculum. It is a commonplace of education 
that the higher in the scale of values a subject is, the more difficult 
is it to teach. A sense of Beauty is obviously harder to “ teach” than 
a knowledge of Botany ; most pupils learn Mathematics more readily 
than they acquire a musical sense and religious instruction can be 
accomplished before religious mspiration. How a sense of goodness 
can be taught on the lines of a subject, I do not know. Does 
“ Chairman ”? 

But I can only assume the second meaning, obscured by the loose. 
ness of the terminology employed. The writer probably means that, 
apart from the inculcation of moral ideas and the deepening of moral 
sensibility through religious teaching in schools, the tradition, atmo- 
sphere and background of school-life (of which the curriculum is only 
part) should be essentially moral. This also, surely, is a commonplace 
of education. It is easy to phrase an antithesis in which the Board of 
Education is exhorted to do more, so that the Home Office need do 
less; it is equally easy to alliterate the obvious that “ morals are more 
important than mathematics and character than caligraphy.” Such a 
platitude is appropriate at Speech Day, where it is traditional, 
innocuous and unanswerable. But what more can the schoolmaster 
do than he is trying to do now?—I am, yours truly, 

Chigwell, Essex. J. H. Tayzor. 


* ARAB VACILLATIONS” 


S1r,—It is difficult to see what useful purpose was served, or intended 
to be served, by the article on “Arab Vacillations” in the issue of 
April 25th. If it was meant for the information of the British public, 
the presentation of the facts was so one-sided as to give its readers 
no means of judging the issues fairly. But if it was meant to be read 
and digested in due course by the Arabs, it could scarcely fail to 
produce an effect precisely contrary to that presumably desired by the 
writer. Since the public supply of foreign news has been drastically 
cut down, it is all the more regrettable that an article which wears 2 
certain air of authority should show so little appreciation of the 
realities of the situation in the Arab world. 

The root of Anglo-Arab friendship and co-operation is a sense of 
identity, or at least congruity, of interests. If this conviction were 4 
living force on both sides, as it was during the last war, there could 
be no shadow of doubt that the sympathies of the Arabs would be 
with Great Britain in her present struggle. Since it can be said that, 
broadly speaking, we on our side still realise our community of 
interests with the Arabs, it is natural that we should feel some concern 
at signs of hesitation on theirs. But instead of taking refuge in 
peevish complaints, it is our plain duty to discover why, where and 
t)» what extent Arabs have ceased to share our conviction, and to ask 
ourselves whether we have any share of responsibility for their doubts 
We have been far too ready in recent years to lay the blame com- 
placently on Axis money and propaganda, forgetting that the agents 
of the Axis can only exploit discontents that have already been stirred 
up on other grounds. 

In the first place, however, it is by no means true that we have 
received no support in the Arab countries. Of the attitude of 
King Ibn Saud nothing more need be said than has already been 
said in the article. But to assert that Egypt has refrained from helping 
Britain is a complete misrepresentation. The material assistance 
afforded to our war-effort by the Egyptian Administration has even 
gone beyond the obligations of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance. 
The Egyptian Press, with its immense moral influence throughout the 
Arab world, has been wholeheartedly on our side from the beginning, 
and the importance of its support can be gauged from the persistent 
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propagandists to discredit it in every possible way. 
these evidences of goodwill, the actual participation 
army in military operations is a matter of minor 
importance. It was certainly no empty gesture on General Wavell’s 
art when, on March st, he publicly expressed his gratitude for the 

help received from Egypt during the Libyan campaign. 

No doubt there are discontents, elements of friction, and “ demands’ 


in Egypt. But the good sense of Egyptians in the mass leads them 
to realise that 


efforts of Axis 


Compared with 
of the Egypuan 


’ 





in the present situation Egypt and Great Britain are 
inked by a common cause, and they have confidence chat when the 
emergency is over Great Britain will endeavour to smooth the path 
of future association by taking Egypt's interests into account as well 
gs her own. These are the essential points for co-operation ; and it 
s certain that Egyptian co-operation would be still more ready than 
it is if some assurance had been given on the second. 


t It is, first 
and foremost, because the Nationalists who wield most influence in 
military and political circles have no such belief in the identity of 
British and Arab interests and no confidence in Britain’s goodwill. 
Indeed, they are obsessed by the belief that Great Britain is the 
main obstacle to the realisation of that Arab unity which is the 
coal of their endeavours, and by the fear that she is plotting to 
destroy even such freedom as the Arabs now enjoy. Fantastic as their 
vision of an Anglo-Turko-Zionist conspiracy may be and is, it is 
only too easy to twist incidents and words to fit the pattern of one’s 
fears, and even to find confirmation in the fact that neither the British 
nor the Turkish Governments have ever publicly said the simple 
words that would go far to dissipating them. 


Why is it that the same does not hold good of Iraq? 


The causes of this misunderstanding are too many and compli- 
cated for discussion here. Some lie in the history of the Iraqi State 
itself, some in Syria, and in the Turkish occupation of Alexandretta. 
But there is one factor which weighs more than all the rest, and in 
which we are directly concerned. It is the height of sophistry, in any 
article that treats of the Arabs today, to omit all reference to 
Palestine. Whatever the justice of Zionist rights and claims may be, 
Palestine is an ulcer which has been allowed for twenty years to 
poison Anglo-Arab friendship. Without the lever of Palestine, neither 
Mufti nor Axis agents could bave any purchase on the Arabs. All 
honour to the Arabs that so many still resist their utmost efforts. But 
even for those who do resist, Palestine remains the crucial test of 
British good faith and friendship. 


It is true that the British people, Government and Parliament are 
committed to the Balfour Declaration. But instead of facing up to 
the problem of reconciling Arab aspirations with the Balfour Declara- 
tion and with our own interests, we have let things slide. So long 
as we continue to do so, we must accept the consequences; there can 
be no room for complaints of the “blindness” of the Arabs, or for 
lecturing them in the ethics of the Koran. Least of all can we hope 
to make anything but the worst impression by vague threats which 
only confirm their suspicions. The Arabs are not subjects of the 
British Crown, and no Arab government can be blamed for placing 
what it believes to be the interests of the Arabs above every other 
consideration.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., A. B. C. 





OCCUPATION “NONE” 


Sin—As a woman who may soon be asked by the Government to 
state my occupation, I have been wondering what I shall say. Up 
to now, in reply to the question “ occupation,” I have said “ None,” 
not because I had none, but because I have several and there has 
never been the space on any form to list them, nor do I quite know 
how some of them could be described. I am a painter and gardener, 
amongst other things. Now I realise that, if, once again, I say 
“None,” I am going to be given some excellent, well-paid job in a 
factory I have no objection to the idea of working in a factory, it 
would prcbably be a most interesting experience ; but what I ask 
myself is, will the country as a whole benefit by putting its few 
countrywomen and very few artists into factories and Army 
offices, &c.? Does the Government wish, for the time being at least, 
to suppress all but a handful of artists? 





One notices that films have been more or less a reserved occupa- 
ton and that entertainment is still maintained, but I have seen no 
reference the work of architects, designers, craftsmen and artists, 
on whom depends not only a large part of our cultural life, but also 
certain branches of our export-trade and civilised status in the world. 
is not over-rich in artist-craftsmen. Our productions, 
part, are characterised by their extreme hideousness. 
This may not worry the average English mind, but it is a serious 


us country 
7 e} 
for the most 


Matter when our export-trade is considered. There are probably 
many people like myself who may only be capable of giving a small 
contribution to society, but though not in the class of such great 
women as Grace Lovat Fraser, Victoria Sackville-West, Laura 
Knight, &c., I believe that our smaller contribution has a very 
definite value. This sounds rather like blowing one’s own trumpet, 
but it seems to me that society is unlikely to blow it for us!—Yours 


faithfully JOAN BROOKE. 


Grimst Manor, Gilling East, York. 
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MR. STUART HODGSON ON LORD HALIFAX 


S1r,—Controversy about pre-war policy is better postponed in these 
times unless it can be conducted amicably. But I will ask you just 
to let me express my opinion that Mr. Stuart Hodgson’s Life of Lord 
Halifax does not deserve the censure which Mr. Ensor passes on 
it in his review in last week’s Spectator. Necessarily it deals with the 
policy with which Lord Halifax is associated, but it does so in a 
studiously moderate and fair-minded manner and is the work of a 
highly competent and experienced journalist who is as much entitled 
to his opinion as Mr. Ensor is to his.—I am, yours, 
J. A. SPENDER. 


Sir,—Christ Church was at the turn of the century a large and self- 
contained college, in the sense that its members did not feel the same 
necessity for outside contacts as was the case with smaller and less 
happily situated colleges. The attitude of “ House” men was not due 
to snobbish exclusiveness, but to, the reason I have stated; but it is only 
fair to your reviewer to admit that the attitude was not always appre- 
ciated outside the college. I think very possibly Lord Halifax’s 
interests outside college were greater than those of many of his 
contemporaries at the “House,” but of this I cannot speak with 
certainty. 

What I can and do say is that, so far from being in any sense 
exclusive, he was within the college the one man who was in contact 
with all classes of our society: the Bullingdon men, the reading men, 
the rowing men, the players of ball-games, the Dons and the servants. 
No decision of importance affecting undergraduates would ever be 
taken without reference to Edward Wood. I think the picture of him 
as an undergraduate drawn by Mr. Ensor would be generally con- 
sidered by those with knowledge of Edward Wood at Christ Church 
both unkind and unfair—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Fx AEDE CHRISTI. 


THE POWERS OF THE CENSOR 


S1r,—The proceedings in Dingwall Sheriff Court are not normally 
of national interest, but an important question of public policy was 
raised there recently, when a woman from a little country-village in 
Ross-shire was fined £1 for obtaining five pounds of margarine for 
her customers from a relative, contrary to the Defence Regulations. 
The evidence on which she was convicted was a photostat copy of 
a letter she wrote, taken by the Censor and handed by him to the 
Crown Authorities. All letters from the Protected Area in the High- 
lands are opened by the censor, and the Sheriff who heard the case 
remarked that the people in the Highlands might be suffering unfairly 
as against the inhabitants of other areas where no censorship exists, 
The institution of censorship in the Highlands aroused resent- 
ment to begin with, but the people submitted with a good grace, 
because they understood it was necessary to prevent the leakage of 
information to the enemy from an important defence-area. It is an 
entirely different matter when the censors themselves engage in a 
system of spying, and communicate the contents of private letters 
to the Crown Authorities. The lady from Ross-shire was undoubtedly 
guilty of an offence against the Defence Regulations, but it was an 
offence far removed from espionage or the communication of informa- 
tion to the enemy. How far does the power of the censor to copy 
private letters and transmit the contents to the authorities extend? 
If the lady from Ross-shire had consulted a legal agent outside the 
Highland area (as she very well might), when charged by the Fiscal, 
would her correspondence with him also have been placed at the 
disposal of the Crown by the censor?—Yours, &c., LIBERTY. 


»* A V.A.D. GRIEVANCE 


Sirn,—The War Office have recently granted an increased lodging- 
allowance to V.A.D. nursing members, but not to the other V.A.D. 
members, such as dispensers, clerks, &c. This raises an anomaly, as 
these people have to have a cheaper mess, and thus are penalised 
for not being nurses, although their work is just as important in 
the hospital. It is only fair to point out that the idea was to make 
the V.A.D. nurses have a mess equal to that of the sisters ; at least, 
I think this was the original idea, but as it leads to peculiar situa- 
tions, such as the dispensers and clerks having to have a mess on 
their own, as they cannot afford the more opulent mess of their 
fellow-members the nurses. 

The hospital I am in does not house its staff—we all live in billets— 
so the question of more lodging-allowances for the nurses should not 
arise. 

I contend that all V.A.D. members, irrespective of what they are, 
should be conceded the same lodging-allowance, and I do not con- 
sider that the War Office is treating us fairly. I have already made 
a complaint to the V.A.D. Council, who have ‘written to this effect: 
“They are aware of the conditions regarding lodging-allowances, and 
have strongly protested to the War Office, who only saw fit to grant 
the concessions to the nurses.” 

I feel that this privilege of a larger lodging-allowance (1s. 3d. 
V.A.D. dispensers, 2s. 6d. nurses) will ultimately lead to recrimina- 
tions amongst the V.A.D. personnel and will become a sort of “ 
distinction.”—I am, Sir, yours, &c., SERGEANT-DISPENSER. 

Military Hospital. 
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A RADIO SUGGESTION 


Sir,—The recent discussion in the Press and in Parliament about 
some “bans” (afterwards modified) by the B.B.C. on speakers 
alleged to hold certain unpopular opinions leads me to ask if you 
will kindly insert this letter going into the general question of 
“freedom on the radio.” I am not concerned with any special 
political or other views as such, but only with that principle of 
freedom. 

The radio being one of the most powerful means (perhaps the 
most powerful) of influencing public opinion, ought surely to aim 
at the maximum possible freedom of expression of various types of 
thought. As Mill emphasised in his essay “On Liberty,” progress 
requires that “advanced” as well as “conventional” thought should 
have adequate public expression if fossilisation of the public mind is 
to be avoided. 

There exists an impression, however, that—at any rate on philosophical 
and religious subjects—such is not so at the B.B.C. Talks on such matters 
seem to be restricted almost entirely to a few of the larger “ orthodox 
Churches.” It is, of course, only right that representatives of those 
bodies should have adequate opportunities “on the air”—but does 
it seem right that they should have what almost or quite amounts to 
a monopoly? There are various widely held views besides those of 
“conventional orthodoxy.” Names such as Martineau, Lodge, 
Spencer, Huxley, &c., come to mind at once. Why, for example, 
should a fair exposition of Rationalist views be unheard on the radio? 
After all, it means simply forming one’s beliefs by reason unfettered 
by arbitrary authority. That spirit seems necessary to healthy pro- 
gress, even though it needs to be conditioned by a prudent check 
of conservatism. It is clear, then, that it should be fairly heard on 
the radio. Perhaps the newly reorganised directorate may look into 
this matter.—Yours faithfully, J. W. Poynter. 

64 Sotheby Road, Highbury, London, N. 5. 


PARISH-MEETINGS AND COUNCILS 


Sir.—Your admirable H. E. Bates has done good service by drawing 
attention to the importance of making the most of parish-councils at 
this time. I would also make a plea for parish-meetings, for many 
parishes like mine have, owing to their population being below two 
hundred, this lowliest form of public body. The Ministry of Health 
and the Ministry of Food have a great deal on their hands at this 
time, but I was sorry, when I took the chair at our own parish- 
meeting, to find that we had no printed matter whatever from either. 
Surely the usefulness of the parish-meetings and parish-councils 
ought to be borne in mind in Whitehall. Also the friends of popular 
representation want to stand by the parish-meetings and _parish- 
councils when so much of the work of the country is being (of 
necessity) regionalised.—Yours faithfully, 
J. W. RoBertson Scott. 
“ Countryman” Office, Idbury, Kingham, Oxford. 


PLANNING AS TREASON 


Sir,—The following is an extract from a speech by Lord Harewood, 
reported in the Yorkshire Post on April 21st: “I submit that any 
energy that is diverted from the main object of winning the war, 
in any other direction, even that of planning for after the war, is 
energy misdirected ; and it is difficult to characterise it under any 
other name except the very ugly one of treason.” 

I feel perhaps abler brains than mine might produce some interest- 
ing comments on this statement.—Yours faithfully, 

Grimstone Manor, Gilling East, York. Joan Grpps-SMITH. 


«GOOD CHARITIES ” 
Sir.—It was decided 46 years ago in the Courts (in re Foveaux 1895, 
2 Ch. 501) and has never been over-ruled, that anti-vivisection 
societies are “ good charities” for the receipt of bequests and for ex- 
emption from income-tax. The chief activities of these societies at 
present lie (a) in attempting to prevent members of the Forces from 
being inoculated against typhoid, paratyphoid, tetanus and cholera, 
and (b) in persuading parents not to have their children immunised 
against diphtheria. It may be a sign of tolerance that we permit 
propaganda persistently directed against the public welfare, though 
is it necessary to subsidise it at a substantial loss to the Revenue? 
—Yours, &c., A. V. HILL. 
House of Commons. 


SICK HEART RIVER 


Sir,—Why does Mr. Graham Greene in his review of Sick Heart 
River complain that in John Buchan’s view “individuals are of 
enormous importance” ? When one reads on to find his slighting 
references to such “great men” as Bankers, Divisional Commanders, 
and Ambassadors (why omit Commanders-in-Chief and Prime 
Ministers?) one suspects political bias. I would add that I know 
nothing of Mr. Greene’s political views. A world that contains 


Hitler and Mussolini, and recently contained Lenin, does not give 
much support to the dogma of the unimportance of individuals. And 
when Mr. Greene asserts that it is by the “grace of humble men” 
that we survive does he remember that these also are individuals and 
that they need leadership? When the reviewer bewails John Buchan’s 
H. M. S. 


“ materialism ” one can only wonder.—I am, &c., 
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COUNTRY LIFé 


Spring Promise 


Spring has come on steadily and normally, with none Of those 
sudden leaps which always give the country-mind cause for 
gloomy pleasure. “Ah, we shall suffer for this. You =a 
words, we shall suffer.” Crops on the whole look well, except = 
there is again some patchiness among cereals on new-ploughed lang 
I have seen first-class fields of winter-beans full of promise : win 
oats and wheat that are a delight to the eye. It is perhaps at - 
early to compare this year’s fruit-blossom with that of 1900 Ie 
the Promise seems slightly lighter. The cherry-orchards are j 
breaking white, and in a week or so will be the most glorious 
on the landscape. Heavy blossom is of course no proof of a ae 
crop. A dry, calm, warm May is essential for cherries ; bitter on 
and frost will do great damage ; heavy rain will cause the blossom 
to ball mouldily and not set. Against what seems to be a fairl 
high average promise for crops, however, must be set a rather high 
high percentage of losses among spring lambs. One report 
speaks of a seventy-five per cent. loss on one day’s lambs ; 
another farmer tells me his average loss has been thirty per cont, 
He attributes the cause to worm in the sheep, due apparently ms 
over-stocking. 


Wild Asparagus 

It is not generally known, perhaps, that asparagus is a wild plant 
in England or that it belongs botanically, like the onion, to the 
lily family. It is rather surprising, too, that a plant which in culti- 
vation gets perhaps more coddling and feeding than any other plant 
should be a native of coastal districts, thriving on what the books 
call maritime sands. Apparently only common in the West, it is 
said to be found fairly abundantly near the Lizard in Cornwall 
and according to an authority quoted by Florence White, at Kynance 
Cove in Cornwall there is an island called Asparagus Island 
because of its abundance there. Solomon’s Seal is a related plant, 
also an English native, and is said to be a good substitute for 
asparagus itself. 


Silage 

It is about a year since I described a new and cheaper silo made 
of prepared grass-paper, and emphasised how important the making 
of silage would be. The campaign for silage had hardly started 
then, and it is rather disturbing to discover what the response to it 
has been. Molasses are an essential part of silage-making, and thirty 
thousand tons are waiting for the campaign of 1941, ten thousand 
of it specifically set aside for spring silage: Yet apparently the numter 
of applications for molasses in quantities of over 80 gallons, for 
which permits are required, is negligible. It is reported that “ permits 
for only 1,600 tons have been issued and very little actually ordered.” 
If this means, as it would seem to mean, that only a fifth of the 
necessary quantity of spring silage is about to be made, then the 
situation is lamentable. Some short-sighted farmers are already 
without cattle-feed and are forced to turn out cattle at night. Others 
made silage, but made it wrongly, with inevitable waste. On the 
other hand a farmer tells me that he not only made silage of 
excellent palatable quality but has also been treating straw under 
a new method by which a solution of caustic soda makes it into 
an easily-digested feeding material. With the prospect of a heavy 
straw-crop this summer this looks like an important thing. 


In the Garden 


Many crops of spring cabbage have already bolted, a total failure. 
The cause is too early sowing. August 15th is the key-date. Crops 
raised before that date will almost invariably fail; September is 
early enough. There are varieties of summer cabbage which will, 
however, mature in a few weeks. Greyhound is one. Flea-beetle 
is almost bound to be troublesome on seedlings of the cabbage family, 
and on radishes. Dust with wood-ashes at dawn, or when leaves 
are wet. But fortunately the garden is not all cabbage and _ fiea- 
beetle, and perhaps the most charming thing in it at the moment 
is a very dwarf almond. Delicate pink, only a foot high, it looks 
very like a paler Daphne mezereum. It came, nameless, from an 
old garden in the Midlands, is apparently on its own roots and 
spreads like an herbaceous perennial. Unfortunately a_ persistent 
search of the gardening-books has failed to reveal the name of 
this very delightful pygmy. Finally, many correspondents have 
written for fuller details of the method by which a reader extracted 
excellent cooking sugar from home-grown sugar-beet ; others have 
given details of how they use sugar-beet, and in one case parsnips, for 
jam-making. With the prospect of a reasonably good fruit crop 
these ideas are obviously very welcome, though a great part of the 
soft-fruit season will be over before the sugar-beet is fit. But 
it is naturally useless to grow sugar-beet without a working plan 
for extracting the sugar. I am, however, assured by my original 
correspondent that her plan is highly successful, and I am hoping © 
give the fullest practical details of it next week. 

H. E. Bates. 
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Books of the Day 


The Great Prussian 
Frederick the Great. By Pierre Gaxotte. (Bell. 15s.) 


“Wuat are we, We men, to engender plans which cost so much 
human blood?” asked Frederick the Great, and how grateful 
one is to Monsieur Gaxotte for not immediately drawing atten- 
tion to the equally pacific exclamations once so frequently uttered 
by Hitler. This biography of Frederick the Great is, in fact, not 
a pretentious piece of propaganda, but a straightforward historical 
study by a writer who knows his period and his sources and has 
laboured to produce an objective portrait. The result, like many 
eighteenth-century portraits, is perhaps a little cold and bright, 
but it is exceptionally clear. This is an achievement, for the 
fog of legend and controversy which obscures national heroes has 
always been thick about Frederick the Great. He has been 
slvishly praised and scurrilously abused: so much so that one 
wonders whether the Nazi law forbidding the defamation of 
historical figures was not chiefly directed at those smut-hunters 
whose rootings in Frederick’s private life had depreciated his 
yalue as an example to the Hitler Jugend. 

Monsieur Gaxotte is perhaps more interested in the personal 
than in the political aspects of Frederick’s life, but his account 
of his policy is adequate and intelligent. He states his facts 
succinctly, without much comment, leaving moral judgement to 
the reader. But he knows his eighteenth century far too well to 
attack Frederick because his political standards were neither 
higher nor lower than those of his contemporaries. In these 
times, when even serious writers allow themselves to generalise 
about Prussian aggression, it is well to remember that the 
largest territorial gains made out of Frederick’s European wars 
were made in other continents by the English. As for the so- 
called Prussian spirit, it was in existence before Frederick’s 
time; he merely used it, stabilised it and set upon it the seal 
of success. Of Frederick’s military exploits and administrative 
reforms so much has been written that there is little to add. 
Monsieur Gaxotte’s accounts of the campaigns are lucid if not 
detailed, and what he says of the development of Frederick’s 
military genius, though little, is very much to the point. 


The chief and most interesting problem still remains that of 
Frederick’s personal development. Monsieur Gaxotte is deeply 
interested in Frederick as a man; he certainly does not love and 
] am not at all sure that he even admires him. But he sees 
him with a vision which is obscured neither by moral disapproval 
nor by modern comparisons. He sees him as an eighteenth 
century king and keeps him within the framework of his epoch, 
never allowing him to take on symbolic or portentous attributes. 
He tells again vividly the story of the Prince’s wretched 
adolescence, emphasising the stubborn rigidity of his character. 
Small and physically intimidated by the violence of his father 
Frederick William, he lied, he deceived, but he never really gave 
way. The finely sensitive nature was twisted, not altered. Even 
his old age caught the echoes of his boyhood, when the aged 
conqueror hobbled through his rococo palace feebly playing old- 
fashioned airs on his flute. The father might impose his own 
military tastes, but he could not eradicate what was already there. 
As Monsieur Gaxotte forcefully brings out, Frederick imbibed 
French characteristics from his nurses and tutors ; he liked the 
orderly couplets of French classical poetry, the well-pruned 
delicacy of their architecture, above all the realism of their out- 
look. His father, who boasted that he was a practical man, was 
a dreamer—a king who collected giants for his army, but could 
not have borne to risk them in a war. For all the discipline, 
the uniforms and the parades, he no more wanted to use his 
soldiers for fighting than a collector of rare porcelain would wish 
to play skittles with Ming vases. Frederick William imagined 
that his son, with his French dressing-gowns and gloves, would 
spoil his beautiful army by neglect: so, in fact, he did, but 
not by neglect. 


But if Frederick had French characteristics he had others 
which were pure Hohenzollern. “I want to be quiet,” he cried, 
and “one must learn to be self-sufficient.” Vain hopes. A man 
Never at ease with himself, he was for ever struggling to cover 
up his insufficiency and inquietude. His personal life was one 
long war with himself, one struggle to express the inexpressible. 
Hence the unreal amours, the passionate friendships, the pursuit 
of art and letters, of poetry, music and philosophy ; hence the 
poses—Frederick the poet, the philosopher, the conqueror, last 
of all Frederick the shuffling old man with his truckle-bed, his 
dogs and his snuff. All that he did bears witness to this dis- 
tressful uneasiness, from the campaign of gratuitous conquest 
to the building of that absurdly misnamed palace of Sans Souci— 
as if this side the grave there could be a time or place without 
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care for him. Dying, he was heard to murmur, “ The mountain 
is passed . . .” A recollection, perhaps, of some half-forgotten 
march, yet oddly apt to that long life of struggle, that painful 
ascent to unrewarding greatness. C. V. WEDGWooD. 


Angleterre Pour L’Etranger 


English Music. By W. J. Turner——The English Poets. By 
Lord David Cecil.——British Sport. By Eric Parker.—~The 
Government of Britain. By G. M. Young. (Collins. 3s. 6d. 
each.) 


COMME les grandes invasions, les guerres modernes provoquent 
de vastes migrations de peuples. Des milliers d’>hommes qui ne 
peuvent supporter de vivre sous une oppression s’en vont respirer 
dans d’autres pays l’air pur de la liberté, et si l’Amérique offre a 
certains plus de sécurité, ceux qui ont pu venir en Angleterre 
ont la joie de se sentir associés 4 une lutte dont le but est précise- 
ment de reconquérir tout ce qu’ils ont perdu. Leur pré- 
sence sur le sol anglais pendant de long mois_ va pré- 
senter pour eux un autre avantage; c’est de leur permettre de 
voir de prés certains aspects de la vie, de l’esprit, de l’ame 
anglaise. Mais qui va les guider dans cette instruction? 


Naturellement, ils peuvent se plonger dans la littérature anglaise, 
et cela est assurément recommandable mais fort long. Ou bien 
ils peuvent essayer d’assimiler un des ouvrages que leurs com- 
patriotes ont consacrés a la description de l’Angleterre et de ses 
habitants. A ces tentatives d’explications par des étrangers au 
pays, n’y a-t-il pas lieu de préférer, si elles existent, celles 
rédigées par des Anglais eux-mémes? Mais existent-elles et sont- 
elles accessibles aux lecteurs profanes? 

A cette question jusqu’a hier on pouvait répondre négative- 
ment, mais voici qu’il vient de me parvenir quatre charmants 
petits volumes qui sont autant d’élégantes réponses et qui en 
annoncent d’autres. 

Prenons un de ces ouvrages: English Music. 11 est rédigé par 
un des plus éminents critiques musicaux anglais, M. W. J. 
Turner, mais n’est pas réservé aux spécialistes. Tout homme 
cultivé pourra le lire avec plaisir. Suivant un plan historique, il 
expose en peu de mots, illustrés par de spirituelles gravures, 
combien riche a pu étre, au cours des siécles, la musique popu- 
laire ou savante de ce pays qu’injustement on n’a pas coutume 
de compter parmi les pays musicaux. Et c’est une révélation. 
On découvre que le peuple anglais a su, dés le Moyen-Age, com- 
poser d’étonnantes chansons, comme ce majestueux “ Chant sur 
la bataille d’Azincourt” qui date de 1415, ou les “carols” pleins 
de fraicheur comme “I sing of a maiden.” On suit avec intérét 
la part prise par les Anglais dans le développement de la musique 
sacrée au seiziéme siécle, aprés le Francais Josquin des Prés et 
en méme temps que [Italien Palestrina. Le passage, sous l’influ- 
ence de Monteverde, de la musique polyphonique et savante a 
la musique monodique, plus capable d’exprimer l’émotion d’un 
texte d’opéra, nous améne au grand Purcell, l’auteur de Didon et 
Enée, et au Beggar’s Opera de John Gay. L’ouvrage ne serait 
pas complet s’il n’évoquait un genre de musique créé spontané- 
ment par les marins britanniques: les “ shanties,” ou un chceur 
de marins répond au solo du meilleur chanteur du bord. 

De leur cété, les poétes anglais, de Chaucer 4 nos jours, sont 
décrits par Lord David Cecil. En face d’un trés émouvant portrait 
de Chaucer par un artiste inconnu, il rappelle dans l’ceuvre de 
ce trés grand poéte, les deux vers qui évoquent toute la destinée 
de ’homme, et qu’un Lucréce ne désavouerait pas, pas plus qu’un 
Horace, ami de Postumus: 

**Now with his love, now in the cold grave, 
Alone, withouten any company.” 

Et plus loin il sait, en un habile raccourci, décrire tout le drame 
élizabethain, du Doctor Faustus de Marlowe 4 la puissance de 
Shakespeare, qui sait rompre avec toutes les régles quand il s’agit 
de traduire de la fagon la plus réaliste et la plus poétique tout un 
flot de pensées et de sentiments dramatiques. A John Donne, 
d’un lyrisme direct et puissant, souvent obscur et parfois fulgurant, 
mais jamais conventionnel ni apprété, vient s’opposer Milton, 
héroique et sensible, dont les vers d’abord finement ciselés et 
imaginatifs deviennent plus tard d’une sublime austérité. Suivant 
Milton de prés dans le XVIIéme siécle, viennent Dryden et 
Pope, d’une perfection académique, habile et pleine d’artifice. 
Mais l’auteur a hate de nous amener au grand mystique William 
Blake, précurseur du romantisme. Aprés lui, c’est une grande 
époque pour la poésie anglaise, avec Wordsworth, Coleridge, puis 
Keats, le dynamique et théatral Byron et surtout le charmant 
Shelley. Il fait étre reconnaissant a Lord David Cecil d’évoquer 
en quelques mots la bouleversante figure d’Emily Bronté. T. S. 
Eliot termine dignement un ouvrage qui a su donner le gout de 
connaitre davantage la poésie anglaise. 

Le livre de M. Eric Parker sur le sport britannique saura 
nous divertir en nous révélant bien des choses sur l’origine de ce 
gout pour le sport, que les Anglais ont su faire partager aux 
autres peuples, mais souvent sans que ceux-ci arrivent 4 apprécier 
tout le sens de l’esprit sportif. M. Parker nous donne des détails 
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pittoresques sur la chasse 4 courre ou 4 fusil, nous montrant pour- 
quoi la chasse au coq de bruyére ou 4 la perdrix doit étre con- 
sidérée comme plus distinguée que la chasse au faisan. II révéle 
aussi a beaucoup de profanes la distinction entre les poissons 
“ vulgaires,” bons pour le commun des pécheurs 4 la ligne, et les 
poissons “ sportifs,” comme le saumon et la truite, trouvés dans 
certaines riviéres seulement, spécialement affermées a cet effet. 
Dans la description des autres sports, celle du cricket, ce jeu si 
incompréhensible aux étrangers, et son histoire, est particuliére- 
ment révélatrice. 

J'ai gardé pour terminer le livre de M. G. M. Young. sur le 
gouvernement de la Grande-Bretagne. II est intéressant de voir 
que comme les précédents, il est fait sans aucune solennité. II 
s’agit de montrer par quelle évolution progressive la souveraineté 
a été acquise au Parlement britannique, et comment elle se trouve 
largement déléguée aux divers départements ministériels. La 
deuxiéme partie démontre habilement le mécanisme de la 
confection des lois, le fonctionnement des commissions, et la 
procédure des questions, aprés quoi nous sommes initiés au fonc- 
tionnement du pouvoir exécutif; contréle financier, pouvoirs locaux 
ministéres nous sont successivement montrés. 

I] est remarquable en si peu de pages d’avoir donné un tableau 
aussi complet d’une matiére aussi difficile. Pour beaucoup 
d’étrangers, il y a sans doute ample matiére 4 réflexion; s’ils 
veulent s’inspirer de ce remarquable exemple de démocratie, ils 
agiront comme ont agi avant eux les Montesquieu et les Voltaire 
au XVIIIéme siécle, les Guizot et les Tocqueville au XIXéme 
siécle. Le godt de la liberté qu’ils sont venus rechercher ici sera 
peut-étre aussi pour eux l’enseignement de la liberté. 

GuSTAVE MOoUuTET. 


Our Foreign Policy 


Facing the Facts in Foreign Policy : a Prospect and 2 Retrospect. 
By Algernon Cecil. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. §s.) 


Tuts book (with the argument and conclusion of which the 
reviewer mainly disagrees) is well worth reading. In many ways 
it bears a family likeness to Lord Cecil’s recent book. Mr. Cecil 
indeed exposes, directly or by implication, some of the weak 
points in his cousin’s work, but the two writers are curiously 
alike in their manner of approach to the problems of English 
foreign policy. They are sincere, serious, and practical-minded ; 
they dislike humbug and flashiness. They will not allow them- 
selves to be “put off” by smooth answers. They understand 
what may fairly be called the “ English tradition,” and (there 
is no contradiction here) they feel deeply that any war in Europe 
is a civil war. On the other hand, their common weakness may 
be summed up as a certain intellectual petulance, a surrender 
to their own likes and dislikes, or, one might say, to their own 
“ crotchets.” 

These “ crotchets” affect Mr. Cecil’s view of the past as well 
as of the present. Take Mr. Cecil’s judgement of the Congress of 
Vienna ; his praise of Castlereagh and his dislike of Palmerston, 
“ the idol of the Podsnaps.” It is true that there was no European 
war for a generation and more after the Congress of Vienna, but 
one might point out that the years of peace were due more to 
the inability of the Powers to indulge in the expense of war 
than to any wisdom of the plenipotentiaries at Vienna. In any 
case, Castlereagh’s scheme of an international organisation for 
keeping the peace was merely rudimentary, while he was blind to 
the new ideas which, for good as well as for evil, were stirring 
in Europe. Palmerston, and, for that matter, many of the “ Pod- 
snaps” whom Mr. Cecil dislikes, had a much better notion of 
the possibilities of the world in which they were ‘iving. 

Mr. Cecil’s “crotchets” lead him into even more dangerous 
generalisations when he reaches modern times. He likes the 
Habsburg empire, or at all events he likes “ Austria.” He dislikes 
democracy. He is never clear what he means by “ democracy,” 
and never asks why the Habsburg empire fell to pieces. One 
might gather from his book that this empire was destroyed by 
the Peace Conference at Versailles. The Peace Conference might 
well have done many things which it failed to do, but the one 
thing which it could not have done was to reunite the shattered 
dominions of the Habsburgs. Mr. Cecil considers that the 
Peace Conference was bound to fail partly because it “ dictated ” 
peace (this argument has been answered time and time again) 
and partly because M. Clemenceau’s lack of religious opinions 
assured the absence of any “ spiritual ” quality in the settlement. 
What, one may ask, was the peculiar spiritual quality about the 
Congress of Vienna? And did Marshal Foch “lack religious 
opinions”? Moreover, in a curious passage, in which Mr. Cecil 
does not seem to reveal all his thoughts, Mr. Chamberlain is 
reproved for flying into a temper and acting in imprudent haste 
after Hitler had broken the Munich Agreement. Mr. Cecil 
argues that British politicians, who also break election-promises, 
should not display “feelings more suited to clergymen when 
public faith is broken,” and concludes that “a prudent statesman 
will not trust his compeers to maintain their engagements any 
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longer than their interests invite or their circumstances compel” 
This conclusion may or may not be right. But does jy 
describe the unspiritual attitude of the irreligious M. Clemenceay 
at Versailles? 

Finally, while finding fault with Mr. Chamberlain's 
administration for choosing to stand “on the line of 
Poland,” Mr. Cecil suggests that we should have been Wiser 
to have stood “on the line of the Pardanelles.” i 
Hitler as master, without opposition from Great Britain, of the 
whole of Europe, what chance should we have been given gf 
passing from end to end of the Mediterranean, and of “ stanqj 
on the line of the Dardanelles.” Still less could we have fol] 
with any hope of safety, the policy at which Mr. Cecil hing 
when he tells us that “there is a lot to be said for leay; 
discomfited autocrats to stew in their own juice. Decline cg 
be more valuable than defeat.” Does Mr. Cecil think that Hitler 
in full and undisturbed control of Europe, would have been 4 
“discomfited autocrat” in “decline”? It is fortunate for y 
that our ancestors did not reason in these terms about Louis XIV 
and about Napoleon when the power of these autocrats was 
unbroken. It is equally fortunate for us today that Mr. Roosevelt 
and the majority of the people of the United States do not reason 
in such terms today about National Socialist Germany, 


Clairvaux or Berchtesgaden? 


The Steps of Humility. By Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux. Trans. 
lated by George Bosworth Burch. (Harvard and Oxford Universig 
Press. 16s. 6d.) 

It is a far cry from Berchtesgaden to Clairvaux, but for that vey 

reason this is a most timely book. It comes from Harvard, 

U.S.A., and is a neat piece of historical scholarship: “ng 

flowers,” the bare minimum of conimentary, a plain statement 

of its subject’s philosophical position,. an accurate but lively 
translation of this particular treatise, with the Latin text along. 
side, a few explanatory notes, two appendices, and a full index 

The man who kept the conscience of twelfth-century Europe, 
who inspired the Second Crusade, and who shared with Virgi 
and Beatrice the allegiance of Danie, wrote this little book » 
tell his fellow monks how to climb the ladder of love, or, rather, 
how not to miss the rungs. For, as he says himself, he knows 
more about going down than going up; he has more to say about 
the Steps of Pride than about the Steps of Humility. 

Yet Bernard’s “New Order” is positive enough, his idea of 
European society and its culture is firmly drawn. Mediaeval 
monasticism was a school of manners designed to set the tone 
of that society, and to give to its culture a focus. For Bernard 
the civilised man was he who sought wisdom through humility, 
and in the seeking learned to live among his fellows. Wisdom was 
the perception of a set of values meaningless to human reason 
unless guided and enlightened by faith—faith in a ‘source of 
truth, beauty and goodness beyond human comprehension 
Humility was the discipline by which sympathy and understand- 
ing of others could be won through self-knowledge and through 
suffering. Over against wisdom through humility he set foily 
rooted in pride, and it is by an analysis of pride that he drives 
home his definition of the opposite. 

To read him on this theme is to notice some significant gaps 
in aggreat European’s knowledge of human frailty. This apostle 
of | ote brotherhood has nothing to say about pride of race, 
his gospel of love contains nec warning against the perversion 
of patriotism into hatred of the foreigner or the alien, as such. 
It does not seem to occur to nim that a monastery could be split 
into warring factions by nationalistic propaganda; nor does he 
apparently realise as a motive for breaking most of the ten 
commandments the need for new markets or someone else's 
monopoly of rubber. Yet his “steps of pride,” based as they are 
on that Benedictine rule which may well be said to have rebuilt 
European civilisation after the first barbarian invasion, go pretty 
close to the bone. “Curiosity,” “ Frivolity,” “ Foolish Mirth,” 
“ Boastfulness,” “Singularity,” “ Arrogance,” “ Audacity,” and 
the rest; they are not defined in quite the modern dialect, but 
as diagnosed by this particular “leader” of his generation they 
ring true. Here is a passage from the chapter on “ Beastfulness.” 

He must either talk or burst. He hungers and thirsts after 
hearers to whom he may vaunt his vanities, to whom his character 
and greatness may be known. An occasion for talking having been 
found, if mention of literature arises ancients and moderns afe 
brought forth. Opinions fly round, weighty \. rds resound. He 
interrupts a questioner, he answers one who does not ask. He 
himself puts the questions, he himself solves them, he cuts short 
his fellow speaker’s unfinished words. . He does not care 
to teach you, or to learn from you what he does not know, but 
to know that you know that he knows. And to sum it up 
briefly, in the multitude of words you may recognise boastfulness. 


If this is not topical, what is? Perhaps, after all, it is not such 
a far cry from Clairvaux to Berchtesgaden. 

Most of us feel, no doubt, like Bernard, that it is easier to say 
what we do not want than what we want, what we are fighting 
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“Tt is a most informing and illuminating 
summary of our foreign relations. In 
many instances diversion of opinion and 
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THE INK STREET 
MURDER 


“A sound Wallacian crime thriller. 
Very satisfying.” Observer. 


7s. 6d. net. 


WHO ARE THE 
AMERICANS ? 


WM. DWIGHT WHITNEY 


“This book should have a very large 
sale... . It is particularly to be hoped 
that it will be widely read by Government 
Ministers and Members of Parliament.” 

Spectator. 


“Mr. Whitney’s book could not be more 
timely. ... It is a brilliant sketch, well 
planned and well executed.” 


The Times. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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Stupendous! 
Colossal / 
Staggering / 


THE AUTHENTIC LIFE OF 


F.W. Woolworth 


FIVE 
x TEN 


JOHN K.WINKLER tells the astonish- 
ing story of the development of 
five-and-ten-cent (3d. and 6d) stores, 
by a poor man who finally became the 
world’s greatest merchant and a match- 
less organizer with a stupendous fortune. 
Illus. from unique photographs 12/6 


The Sassoon Dynasty 
By CECIL ROTH 
Author of “ The Magnificent Rothschilds” 


Truly there has not been in modern times any family 
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as extraordinary even more remarkable than the 


Rothschilds."—Sunday Times. “Rich and satisfying.” 
Daily Mail. ‘A noteworthy book."—Observer. “A 
fascinating story of foresight, genius and success."— 
Manchester Evening News Illus. i2/6 


Our Arabian Nights 


By RUTH and HELEN HOFFMAN 
Authors of “ We Married an Englishman” 


They lived in a Sheikh’s harem with his three wives, 
sharing their existence, witnessing blood feuds and camel 
raids. Told with an engaging piquancy. Illus. 12/6 


In Search of 
Complications 


By EUGENE de SAVITSCH 


A Doctor's Autobiography. “ First rate, has a sustained 
quality and a rare spontaneity. Truthful, alive, human.” 
—Spectator “An outstanding book."—Sphere 12/6 


Congo Doctor 


By W. 5. DAVIS, MD. 
The fascinating story of @ Mission Doctor in the Congo, 
an exciting chronicle of medicine and surgery under 
dangerous and primitive conditions and a graphic picture 
of the humid, insect-infested tropics. Profusely illus. 12/6 


x*xx* Novel 
Don’t Ask Questions 


By JOHN P. MARQUAND 


Marquand is praised for his “serious” novels, and compared 
with Thackeray. But he also writes grand thrillers — the 
“Mr. Moto" stories. This is an espionage novel of 
superlative merit 7/6 
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against than what we are fighting for; but in so far as European 
civilisation means anything, has a code of manners, a standard of 
conduct, a raison-d’étre, these things came down to us from the 
rule of St. Benedict, and they found a worthy champion in the 
great Frenchman who led the twelfth-century Renaissance. Is it 
not well that an American scholar should have found this moment 
to translate into English the Latin of De Gradibus Humilitatis, 
and to send it forth like Noah’s dove in the sure and certain 
hope of the abatement of the waters? KENNETH BELL. 


The Border-Land 


The Ukraine. By W. E. D. Allen. (Cambridge University Press. 
218.) 
Tue Ukraine, as the name implies, is a border land. Its limits 
have been fluctuating and uncertain. Somewhat similarly during 
the last thousand years its inhabitants have wavered uneasily 
between the independence of Kiev Russia and the pressure of 
the steppe-nomads, and between rule by Lithuania, Poland, 
Muscovy, Russia, or Austria-Hungary. Politically divided, they 
remained solidly orthodox by religion, with the important ex- 
ception of Eastern Galicia since the creation of the Uniat Church 
in 1596. The fortunes of this border-land before the end of the 
sixteenth century are sketched very briefly by Mr. Allen, and 
he devotes much the greater part of his four hundred pages to 
the Ukrainian-Cossack struggle with Poland and Muscovy in the 
seventeenth century and then to the new Ukrainian nationalism 
of the last hundred years and the Ukrainian problem since 1917. 


He rightly holds that no distinctive Ukrainian nationality can 


be said to have existed before the seventeenth century, and even 
then, as he emphasises, social, economic and religious factors 
were more important than feelings of political nationalism 
After a century and a half of Russian rule and of profound 
economic change, the Ukrainian nationalist movement, which 
developed in the second half of the nineteenth century in Russia, 


the Ukraine of the Hetmans and the 
Allen well illustrates, the past history 
none too secure, corner-stone of the 


had r links with 
Cossacks ; although, as Mr 
of the Ukraine was made the, 


fe trone 
iew stron: 


nationalist revival. Unfortunately, one undeniably strong link 
with the past has remained—antagonism to the Poles. 

Mr. Allen is sympathetic to the Ukrainians, but he is highly 
critical of many of their claims, and he holds that the small 
minority of the politically minded intelligentsia have never 
penetrated the mass of the Ukrainian peasantry in Russia with 
their nationalist conceptions. This is notably brought out in 
his account of the Revolution and the Civil War, where he 


considers that the Bolshevik appeal to class was much more 
potent than counter-appeals in the name of an Ukrainian nation. 
The obscure destiny of the Ukrainians he views as “a Russian 
destiny in the sense that the fluvial network of the Great Eurasian 


u 
geographical and economic whole out of which it 
racticable . . to carve separate and political inde- 
national units ‘his attitude, however, is not 
th any palliation of Soviet rule in the Ukraine, and in 
collectivisation by force. 

rhis is a well-written, well-produced book, with useful maps, 
but it is not easy to read. Perhaps because it has been written 
in collaboration with several, anonymous, Russian and Ukrainian 
scholars, and has been hurriedly finished unde: difficulties, it 
is uneven and overcrowded with detail, especially in the narrative 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, though there are 
from time to time invigorating comparisons and wide sweeps 
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putting Ukrainian history in the general setting of European anj 
Ottoman history. The notes should not be missed: they Contain 
references to an exceptionally wide range of the relevant liters. 
ture, but they also include much interesting othe: material ang 
discussion. This solid, informative, and frequently striking woq 
is a worthy successor to Mr. Allen’s History of the Georgian 
People, and is, in most respects, superior to the recently Published 
English translation of Doroshenko’s history of the Ukraine, 
B. H. Sumner 


Taxing the Rich 


Who is to Pay tor the War, and the Peace ? 
Kegan Paul. ts.) 





By Douglas ay 


THIs is one of a seriey of pamphlets edited by Mr. Frangjs 
Williams under the general title of The Democratic Order, |p 
spite of a parade of economic reasoning there is more Politics 
than economics in Mr. Jay’s programme. In much that he gays 
there seems to be an inextricable confusion between real and 
money wealth, and also as to the nature of the national income 
Thus he claims that after 1918 “the whole sum of £300,000 
or so a year, which could be conveniently raised by direg 
taxation on the rich, could have been used to double—more thay 
double—social-services expenditure, if it had not been for th 
debt-interest.” He thereby ignores the fact that if £7,000-£8,9 
million of national debt had not been in existence, ncither would 
direct taxation at its then level have brought in anything like 
£,300,000,c09. A similar disregard of economic realities make 
him assert that it would be possible to cancel £15,000,0000% 
out of an assumed total debt of £20,000,000,000 and keep money 
incomes and the yield of taxation in general at the same leve 
as before a capital levy of this magnitude. It is true that ip 
this case he does not ignore the problem of the shrinkage ¢ 
money-values, but his belief that it could be solved by borrowing 
at the rate of £2,000 to £3,000 million per annum for recon. 
struction purposes, while the capital levy was in progress, § 
too fantastic to merit serious discussion. Again, the fact thi 
Mr. Jay imagines that it would be feasible during war-time » 
institute an annual capital-tax to bring in £500,000,000 a year, by 
way of preliminary to his “grand once-for-all capital levy ¢ 
£15,000,000,c00,” shows that he has not given any thought | 
the administrative and other difficulties which the imposition 
of such a tax would entail during all the uncertainties ad 
fluctuations of fortunes in war-time. 

Some of Mr. Jay’s suggestions are sensible, but 
understandable political desire to the rich,” 
in these two major planks in his platform to sponso: 
which are economically impracticable, and which 
do not provide us with a helpful solution to the 
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accordingly 
question he 
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has propounded—Who is to pay for the War and the Peace? 
C. W. GutLiesaup 
Those Laurels Again 


Collins. 2s. 6d. 
long list of books on Keats seems & 


at least an explanation.” This is how 


Keats. By Betty Askwith 
“To add another to the 
demand, if not an excuse, 


Amy Lowell introduced her detailed, two-volume life of th 
poet in 1924. Her explanations were new material and 4 
twentieth-century outlook. Let them pass. Since that pertom- 


ance we have been fairly swamped with Keatsiana. With th 
exception, perhaps, of Joan of Arc 
figure has been more sedulously and exhaustively pu 
have had Keats’ Craftsmanship, Keats’ Shakespeare, 
Anatomical Note Book, Keats as Doctor and Patient ; 
Forman’s definitive edition of the letters, Prof 

final edition of the Poems (not to mention Mr 
Murry’s, along with his Studies and his Keats and Shakespea 
a Frenchman’s biography, an American’s autobiography com 
piled from the letters, the publication of Charles Brown’ 
his friend, Fanny Brawne’s letters to Fanny Keats, a life of the 
latter Fanny and then Miss Dorothy Hewlett wrote het 


ind Napoleon, no famous 
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Adonais in case we needed a biography of Keat his bi 
no means exhausts the list. The subject has been searched and 
scrutinised as diligently as a suspect traveller at the Customs 
Now comes Miss Betty Askwith. Explanation? Excuse? The 
are to be found on the dust cover ; when that has vanished we 
shall have to concoct some from the work itself. Miss Askwitt 
had planned to write it from her early childhood. Meanwhit 


she found all other biographies too sentimental or too dry 


What is to be said, then, for this latest version of a famulit 
tragic life? First, it is written, presumably, for those who have 
still managed to miss their Keats, and wish to read a true am 
interesting story. The author’s independence of first-hand 
research gives it a merciful freedom from those detailed notes 
and intricate discussions which, to the common reader, make # 
biography hard-going. A writer’s solid work is usually betray 
in his appendices. Miss Askwith’s appendices are made # 
mainly of quotations. That brings us to the second point: she 
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\s complete a story as ever will be written of a life 


led with work and play, with joy and sorrow” 
The Times 
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ography fraught with pitfalls, but by which 
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HE capacity of the ordinary people 
“taking it” 
But life must 


of Britain for has 
amazed the world. 
Courage must be reinforced with 
sympathy and practical help. A bunk 
number may be a useful address but it 


go on. 


is a poor substitute for a fireside and home 
comforts. Every night many thousands 
of men, women and children in public 
Air Raid Shelters in the great cities are 
served by Salvation Army Canteens. 
How grateful they are for this service! 


Will you help us to keep helping them? 







General Carpenter, 
101, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C4. 
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has certainly studied her contemporaries enough to reproduce 
the “modern” outlook. Fanny Brawne, for instance, following 
the publication of her letters to the other Fanny, receives due 
consideration and some sympathy at the poet’s expense. “ Keats 
loved her,” Miss Askwith says, “with the desperately selfish 
love of a very young man.” Sentimentality being, with dryness, 
eschewed, the young Keats’s more robust activities of bassoon- 
playing, butcher-thrashing, rioting on claret and “dirty jokes” 
with Rice and Reynolds are carefully brought into the picture 
(though Coleridge is not permitted to call him “loose” or 
“ slack”). In the same way Keats’s friends and his relations 
with the publishers Taylor and Hessey are sketched in with an 
adequacy that shows an unacknowledged debt to several recent 
writers. Indeed, it is unfair to suggest that Miss Askwith has 
done no work. Her facts in the main are accurate, her ex- 
pressions are sometimes happy if unoriginal (as for example her 
comments on Beauty and the Grecian Urn); and by giving long 
extracts from the letters and even quoting such poems as “La 
Belle Dame sans Merci” she has pre-digested the whole matter 
for the benefit, possibly, of a busy film-director desiring to 
make a picture around John Keats. 

But when all is said, we can hardly add her volume to our 
serious Keats collection. In Miss Hewlett’s Adonais there 
was study and information ; Miss Askwith’s portrait remains on 
the weaker side of Plato’s distinction between opinion and true 
knowledge. Those who seek a brief life of the poet, unburdened 
by apparatus criticus, may still do best with W. M. Rossetti’s, 
written right back in the eighties, before even Amy Lowell’s 
twentieth-century outlook supervened. But for Miss Askwith 
this might seem too dry. SyLva NORMAN. 


Poets of the Recent Past 


By David Daiches. (University 


Poetry and the Modern World. 
1§s.) 


of Chicago and Cambridge University Press. 
Tuts is a tempting title to the tiny but specific minority to whom 
the names on the dustcover—“ Hardy, Housman, Hopkins, 
the Imagists, the Sitwells, Eliot, Yeats, Auden ”—are news. It 
is a book meant to be read, and it is full of just those confusions, 
false assumptions and disproportions that will most commend it 
to a public already infected with them. 
“Poetry,” writes Mr. Daiches, “is more ‘mportant than 
individual great poets, and perhaps it is a mistake to discuss 
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A world at war 


is mot the best atmosphere for aggressive 
Christian work, yet it does afford unusual oppor- 
tunities. When the foundations of life are shaken 
the eternal and unchangeable God can often make 
Himself heard and known to weary hearts and 
rekindle enthusiasm. 
We are grateful to all who, often at the cost o! 
real sacrifice, have done their best to keep the work 
going. We appeal to others for some tangible ex- 
pression of their gratitude to God for His many 
providences amidst great perils. 
In no more adequate way can thankfulness be 
expressed than in an effort to extend His Kingdom 
throughout the length and breadth of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 
Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the 
Secretary. 
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HURCH SOCIETY 


9, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
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it in terms of well-known names.” This non-sequitur is a 
reaction against the Victorian adulation of the Great 
it remains true that great poetry is on the whole the work 
few poets. It takes a Moses to create a Jehova. Mr Se 
has no sense of proportion whatever, gives Mr. Day : 
whole chapter to Hardy’s half, and writes of Mr. Eliot w; 
supreme smugness, that “as a force in English Poetry he ; 
spent his contribution has been absorbed by y . 
poets, to whom he has nothing more to give.” A 7 
Mr. Daiches, not a poem, is the vital thing. It is nonsene 
suppose that the whole energy of a poem is expended on — 
few of the two hundred purchasers of the first edition who 
trouble to cut the pages, and that thereafter a poem with lif 
in it is “landed squarely in the past” for the “ younger ~ 
poets, whose eyes were earnestly scanning the future.” If poets 
are so occupied, we have entered the dark ages of which 
Mr. Eliot writes; for to F 

Describe the horoscopes, 

. release omens, 

By sortilege, or tca-leaves, riddle the inevitable 

.. . all these are usual 

Pastimes and drugs and features of the Press 

And always will be, some of them especially 

When there is distress of nations and perplexity, 
Mr. Daiches charges Mr. Eliot with eclecticism, but he is sti 
willing to read Lycidas, that “ draws for its imagery on biblical 
and classical sources with which Milton’s audience was familiar. 
and with which the modern audience must be familiar if i, 
wishes to understand the poem.” If this familiarity ever existed, 
as it probably did not, so much the better, but for whom did 
Milton write if we are not his public? Mr. Eliot wishes to widen 
the scope of our culture, and is charged with eclecticism, 4 
qui la faute? Mr. Eliot believes that a historical sense can and 
should be acquired. Mr. Daiches positively asserts that one js 
born to it or not, and that reading books is wasted labour, Mr 
Daiches has perhaps tried, but until the remedy has proved 
ineffectual in all cases, we can hope that Mr. Eliot may be right. 

Within narrow limits Mr. Daiches is good. Although he 

cannot abide greatness (of Yeats he writes: “We are a littk 
scared of this rapt old man shouting strange cold words at us”)~ 
he brings out the merits of minor poetry skilfully and withoy 
distortion. He refurbishes the tiny forgotten lustre of H. D, 
restores the mood of freshness to Granchester, and it is with 
appreciation that we read his chapter on Wilfred Owen and his 
contemporaries. Mr. Daiches is good—too good—at summing up. 
He has shrewd criticism of Mr. Auden, the star in the 
ascendant who has so far kept ahead of himself by writing for his 
juniors. But whether this short cut to posterity will not land 
him “squarely in the past” sooner than the authors of Lyeidas 
and the Waste Land, Mr. Daiches does not tell us. 
KATHLEEN RAINE 


Fiction 
The Fields of Paradise. By Ralph Bates. (Cape. 8s. 6d. 
Fingal’s Box. By Harley Williams. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


NOVELS are bad lately. They go on being bad—that is to sat, 
dullish, competent, readable. How often in too many, many 
months has one had to resort to the two latter adjectives in the 
desperate endeavour to be just to harmless pieces of reading, for 
which after all there must be a use and a market, since they 
go on being produced at high prices? But where are the 
novelists? I suppose that, like the painters, they are engulfed 
by, in and with the struggle we are having to put up for al 
that they stand for. 

Today, however, I review two books, both of which I dislike 
but which spare me my despairing resort to “competent, read- 
able.” The one is by Mr. Ralph Bates, who is a writer d 
considerable repute and of many talents, none of which I have 
ever been able to accept as specifically a novelist’s talents—and 
I have found his latest novel more fatiguing than his earlier 
works and less “readable” than some of the efforts of less 
celebrated writers. The other book, lively, ambitious and con- 
taining interesting passages, is quite curiously incompetent. 

First for Mr. Bates. In earlier books he has written of Spain: 
with warmth and generosity he has celebrated the poor people 
of Spain—labourers, artisans, peasants and revolutionaries. He 
had lived and worked among these people and he fought by thet 
side in their war. Besides living with them as a wage-earner 
on their terms, he made himself learned in their music, thet 
superstitions, legends and traditions, their rural arts and 
agrarian customs and difficulties. Lean Men and The Ole 
Field celebrated all this experience and knowledge with con- 
siderable effect, yielding a great deal of information and some 
passages of beauty. The things they did not yield, in my opinion, 
were the speech of life, the self-establishment of character, of 
any of the sharp essential truths of human love. All of which 
I take to be major obligations on a novelist. 

In The Fields of Paradise Mr. Bates adds the rider of his 
Mexico to the problem of his Spain. Mexic» under Cardenas, 
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FRIENDS IN 
WARTIME 


During and after the last war the 
public entrusted millions of pounds, 
in cash and goods, to the Society of 
Friends (Quakers) for the relief of 
war victims in Europe. 





WILL YOU HELP US NOW? This time we are helping 
war victims here at home by— 
Providing in over 100 air raid shelters medical, feeding 
and social welfare services. 
Organising rest centres. 
Running over a score of communal homes in the country 
for large families and elderly people who could not get 
away under official evacuation schemes. 
This service which includes the work of the civilian 
relief section of the Friends Ambulance Unit—touches 
the lives of 20,000 people. It can and ought to expand. 
With your help it will. 

Send for “ Friends Relief Service,” the illustrated 

story of our work, obtainable post free. 


Donations will be acknowledged by the Hon. Treasurers. 


FRIENDS WAR VICTIMS RELIEF 


COMMITTEE 


Friends House (E), Euston Rd., London, N.W.| 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 


NOW AS THEN 














Security amidst 


Uncertainty 





In these war days it is more difficult than ever 
to assess what the future may hold, but it is no 
less possible than in peacetime to make the fullest 
provision for safeguarding the interests of depen- 
dents by leaving the administration of your estate 
in the hands of permanent and capable Executors 
and Trustees. You can make security doubly 
sure by appointing the Trustee Department of 
the ‘GENERAL’, a corporate body whose 
assets total {£27,000,000. 


Enquiries should be addressed to 
The Manager. Trustee Departmen! 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
GENERAL BUILDINGS 











99, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Socioty Sensation 


When grandmother was a girl it was considered rather daring 





for a woman to smoke. Young rebels of Mayfair were the 
first to puff defiance at convention, but it was many years 
before their suburban sisters followed. Except, of course, 
sub roca— and near a convenient chimney. 

Without realising it, Mr. Rothman was partly responsible for 
He blended uncommonly good 


the Mayfair revolution. 





cigarettes— too good, some of the ladies thought, to be 
restricted exclusively to men. And so, from appropriating 
‘just one’ from father’s escritoire, they advanced to the 
stage of ordering their own cigarettes from Mr. Rothman 
of Pall Mall. 

Nowadays, of course, men and women enjoy Rothman 
cigarettes on equal terms, and these delectable blends are 
familiar in the homes and clubs of English people in nearly 
every country of the world. 





Whilst the quantities of cigarettes and tobaccos for the Home Trade remain restricted, 
the utmost consideration wili be given to orders from existing customers ; but for the 
time being we regret that new accounts cannot be opened. 





OF PALL MALL 
Lhetest tron tobacenist tr the wot 
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COMPANY MEET.NG 


THE ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY 








DIVIDEND MAINTAINED AT 25 PER CENT. 
LIQUIDATION OF U.S. ASSETS 





MR. JAMES PRAIN’S ADDRESS 





THE annual ordinary general meeting of The Alliance Trust Co., Ltd., 
was held on Friday, April 25th, in the cempany’s registered office, 
Meadow House, 64 Reform Street, Dundee. 

The chair was taken by Mr. James Prain. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the annual report, said: 
It is now my duty to submit for your approval the directors’ report 
and accounts for the past year. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 

The gross revenue from the investments amounts to £649,000, as 
compared with £668,000 a year ago, a result which I trust you will 
consider satisfactory in the circumstances. We propose, with your 
approval, to repeat last year’s distribution on the ordinary stock of 
25 per cent., which is the highest rate of dividend paid by the company 
and is now paid for the fourth year in succession, and in doing so 
we have not neglected the reserves, for which again ample provision 
is made. 

On this occasion we do not submit a valuation of the investments, 
a decision which was made after careful consideration. We are of 
the opinion that in the majority of securities free markets do not exist, 
and quotations, therefore, are apt to be misleading. 


LIQUIDATION OF U.S. INVESTMENTS 


The past year has been one of considerable activity as a result of 
the continuing process of liquidation of our investments in the United 
States. It will be of interest to you to know that so far we have 
had taken from us under the vesting orders securities valued at 
approximately $4,000,000. In addition, we have realised from sales, 
interest, dividends, and collections from the mortgage business a 
further $5,000,000, which has been handed over to the Treasury. 


THE MorTGAGE BUSINESS 


I might mention that the mortgage business has contributed its 
shares to this flow of dollars to the Treasury. As you are aware, 
the liquidation of this part of the company’s business has been our 
settled policy for a number of years, from the time it became evident 
that the profitable rates of interest of 50 years ago were no longer 
obtainable, while, in addition, rising taxation and the difficulties and 
uncertainties in collecting sums due to us were diminishing our 
margin of profit. It is not surprising, perhaps, that this side of the 
business is generally regarded as moribund and now an expensive 
legacy from the early days of the company’s existence. Nevertheless, 
there are assets here of value which well repay the care and attention 
of management. 


New Mexico Lanp SALE 


During the past year negotiations were concluded for the sale of 
some of our few remaining large properties and plantations in the 
Southern States, with the result that the amount collected is the 
highest figure reached for the last five vears. The sales included 
one of more than usual interest—a tract of land of some 47,000 acres 
in New Mexico, which was taken over in the eighties of last century 
from the Dundee Land Company, and has remained an unremunerative 
investment on the company’s books. The United States Government 
were interested in acquiring this property for the purpose of an Indian 
Reservation, and paid us a satisfactory price. I might mention that 
in this and other sales we retain an interest in the mineral rights, 
which may eventually prove to be of some value in the oil-bearing 
parts of the country. 


LESS REMUNERATIVE INVESTMENTS REPLACED 

The sums realised from real estate are invested and become revenut- 
bearing, thus replacing less remunerative assets. This helps in some 
small degree to mitigate the loss of revenue resulting from the liquida- 
tion of our American stocks and shares, which yielded on the average 
a higher return than we can expect to obtain in this country without 
some sacrifice of security. This liquidation we must expect will be 
continued. 

The passing of the Lease-and-Lend Bill. while removing the urgent 
necessity to obtain dollars, has not relieved this country of the obliga- 
tion to pay to the limit of our capacity for our purchases in the 
United States. I assume, therefore, that very shortly there will be 
little or nothing left to us of our American investments, apart from 
our mortgage business which now represents only 5} per cent. of our 
total funds. 


THe OUTLOOK 
For this and other reasons the outlook is more than usually uncertain. 
There can be no doubt that Government expenditure in this country 


has increased very largely the purchasing power of the community, 
while adeauate measures to prevent or postpone that power being 
exerc’'sed have ret been taken Trading concerns in gencral have 
been able, therefore, to meet the demands arising from the 
increased spend -apacity of the public, and dividends on the whole 


have been maintained. 
The formal business of the meeting was duly transacted. 
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but far from being yet the poor man’s field of Paradise 

we don’t get much of Mexico ; we get a lot of “ character” and 
bright talk, a village revolution against a villainous cacique 
village love-affair and a happy ending. Mr. Bates’s defect bas 
always been to fall in love with his hero; to deprive him a 
inner conflict and us of all speculation about him, A! assaults 
on him have to be from without, and we know Only too well 
that he will be more than a match for such. Felipe, the 
picaresque fireworkmaker, is like that. Laughing, thigh-slapping 
loving his kind, believing nothing, knowing everything, and 
superb, apparently, with women. He comes a stranger to San 
Lorenzo ; falls in, in prison, with its rebels and unfortuna, 
and earlier, at the inn, with its nicest girl. He leads a break. 
out from the prison, defeats the cacique with death, argues , 
canon of the Church, with the greatest grace and charm, into self. 
doubt, gets his girl in one of those protractor-and-compass love. 
scenes that are surely only written as a form of exercise, ang 
becomes the village head-man. If you believe in Felipe or 
like him, the adventures will keep you going. If you don’t, you 
will find the book pretentious and fatiguing. In any case, it has 
not got the value of this author’s earlier work. 


All professional writers know those sympathetic people who 
see “ books ” in everything—who indeed cannot subtract the book 
from the running brook. Doctors, because of the great variety 
of their human experience, are prone to seeing books all round 
them. They are fond of telling authors of the books they could 
write—had they the time, &c. They do not so very often sigh 
for the talent, let alone the professional training requisite. Mr 
Harley Williams, whom I take to be a doctor, a surgeon, in private 
life, has written two books other than Fingal’s Box. I have no 
read these other works, but on the evidence of this under review 
I have to regard him as an amateur who does not believe tha 
the writing of novels is a profession like any other. His tale 
a sentimental young man from New Zealand who comes 
Edinburgh and London and through many confusedly stated 
difficulties becomes a pathologist and a surgeon is naturally 
enough full of matter. But matter is amorphous, feelings and 
characters crowded, untidy and far too simple for the numbe 
of words allowed them. The grammar of this book is bad, th 
meanings of words are not studied, and the characterisations ar 
woolly and unfinished. But surgical operations are accurately 
described and, since myself I will forgive a movie anything ff it 
gives me one good, all-out scene in an operating theatre, I believe 
that Fingal’s Box may get by on its surgery. But as writing 
it is incompetent and sentimental. Kate O'BRIEN. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


So strong are the forces making for recovery that the performance 
of the stock markets is a good deal better than the war news 
In fact, it becomes clearer every day that the technical defences 
of the market are now so formidable that nothing short of the 
most dismaying developments on the war-front is likely to bring 
any serious or lasting set-back in prices. "Today we have the 
3$ per cent. War Loan, undisputed leader among gilt-edged 
which, in turn, set the tone for all investment markets, standing 
well over 103 in their ex-dividend form, which is not far below 
their highest quotation since 1937. In other groups price move 
ments are scarcely distinguishable, but it is just as difficult 
ever to buy any reasonable-sized line of good-class stock. 
The explanation is (1) that the funds seeking employment ar 
steadily accumulating, and (2) that investors as a whole are not 
showing any desire to sell. I see no reason to expect any change 
in this situation just yet. Investors have already given ample 
proof of their ability to take bad news in a spirit of stoic 
resignation, and the factors making for an addition to available 
resources are still operating. Not all the savings of the com- 
munity are going into the Government’s tap loans, and the same 
can be said of the proceeds of the periodic requisitionings by th 
Treasury. In fact, every major development affecting the relation 
between the demand for gilt-edged and other well-secured invest 
ments and the supply seems to load the dice on the demand side. 
I shall be surprised, therefore, if prices go back very far. Given 
better news from the war front, markets would move up. 


ALLIANCE TRUST POSITION 


Every investor who is interested in the problems connected 
with the liquidation of Britain’s dollar securities should read Mr. 
James Prain’s address to stockholders in the Alliance Trust. Ths 
old-established Scottish undertaking had large interests in the 
United States when war broke out, both in dollar securities ad 
in real estate. How steadily they had contributed to revenue may 
be judged from the fact that investment income between 1932 
and 1939 fluctuated between limits of £596,000 and £706,000 and 


(Continued on page 486) 
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The premiuin income in the ORDINARY LIFE BRANCH for the 
(including consideration for annuities granted) amounted to 
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er” and THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL £1,898,299 
cique, 4 = As regards war risks on new policies, we have continued our special 
fect has INSU RANCE SOCIETY LIMITED scheme under which a benefit of 50 per cent. of the full sum assured 
him of —— is allowed on with-profit policies issued at the ordinary rate of premium 
sal A SATISFACTORY REPORT yes hm py be PES Tg 
ass ais a Clvilan. A Ir-f SOV Civilians 1S re . fide 
00 well Rd al ; ; : without an additional premium being charged, service as a civilian in 
Pe, the THE eightieth annua ny meeting of The Royal London Mutual any form of A.R.P. being included. We have also extended the benefit 
lapping, Insurance Society, Ltd., was held on Tuesday last at Winchester House, of ‘this scheme to include part-time service by civilians in the Home 
1g, and London, E.C. wins - _ ’ ; Guard. Full cover instead of 50 per cent. may be secured on payment 
to San Mr. J. K. V lif joint managing director, who presided, said: of a small extra premium. In the case of men serving in the Mercantile 
tunates, The business of lite asin ge is a popular medium of thrift, | Marine the war-risk benefit on with-profit policies issued at the ordinary 
break occupies an a place in — economic life of the nation, and rate of premium is 25 per cent. of the full sum assured. 
during the present emergency, by investment in Government Loans, In the INDUSTRIAL LIFE BRANCH the premium income for 
gues a has provided enormous sums to assist the national effort. This office sande - < om, ten a; : . 
to self hes already subscribed for {2,500,000 the year amounted to £5,442,599, an increase of £138,989 over the 
wat end * . bined ; premium Soames oft a heeedies foe & ? previous year. As regards war-risks on new policies, we have adopted 
8S love. OO ges 28 ag gently mescee all branches for the year 4 s-heme in this branch similar to that already mentioned for the 
se, and amounted to £7,451,659, an increase of £84,248 over the previous ordinary branch 
lipe or year, The total —~-. for the year amounted to £9,292,803, an ; ee 
; increase Of £113,912. he total claims paid, including annuities and , — 
¢ you surrenders, amounted to £4,183,691, bringing the total of claims paid The balance sheet shows that the assets total £48,678,894, an increase 
» It has by the Society since its foundation to £57,827,000. The total assets of £2,661,069 over the previous year. 
amount to £48,678,894, an increase of £2,661,069. The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
Pp 
le who ————— aairininastasiausamanscsaeaseasee ees —————— — ——$_$_—_____-— = a ———_____— — 
1¢ book 
varie RAND MINES, LIMITED 
3 * 
round _ (INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.) : : 2 
— Dr. BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1940. Gr. 
N sii ; : — ee _ — a alae maa ra 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. PROPERTY AND ASSETS 
. M: To Capital Account By Freehold and Leasehold Properties, Reservoirs and 
private Restatere’d Ventures at cost less depreciation . eee £30,204 15 7 
‘ . tiie » Shares, Debentures, etc., at or below market value 
ive no -00_000 har f 5s 
: @,6UU, snares Of 06. 0 at 3lst December, 1940, or where unquoted at 
review I - saa id Directors’ valuation a aie abe 
se88— . a 
ve that 49,005 shares of 5s ht G.M. ¢ Lid Wheres f i. ‘5 
each in re- t. Mines & Est., Ltd, do £1 
tale of serve 12.251 5 0 1 do 10s, 
nes to “oer as : ee Pe: do. 5s. 
Ltd 0. 0 
stated = aoe * | Ltd @0. 108 
turally 2,150,995 shares of 5s. Mines, Ltd. do 10s 
and each. ee £537,748 15 0 Ltd < > Is. 
3S Ltd io. | 6c 
— , ciate Mines, Ltd do £1 
umber » Investment ae Account GM. Ce. 14a. oa a 10s 
s | 3 ce Sheet, 31s ) . do, 10s 
id, the 4 D ber, 1938 : . ena 635.476 8B 3 ce Mine ‘ia . 4 5s 
bar ’ Lid do 19 
Ms are Les . ! Consolidated Mines, Ltd ai 10s 
urately Amount —_retransferred to ad n B Gold Mines, Ltd a 5s 
g if it Appropriation Account . 73,608 11 1 a ntein East, Ltd do £1 
For net amount realised W lerfont M. Co, Ltd do 10s 
: : rit eum ¢ @o. 13s.4d 
eve on Investments sold im Co,, Lt . : 
belie during th year in td - - £3,511,283 9 8 
vriting excess of investments nt ¢ Ltd ‘a ei 
IEN, purchased et« do el 
" - 1 q It 1 0. 
3,561,867 12 2 < <eo laa D3 B 
> ” = (S.A.), Ltd lo 08 
mstruetion Go., Ltd do £ 
el atior written ff i mstruction ‘o., Lad, 
spy ( elds of Venezuela, Ltd. (in liq.) Shares of £1 
ed by the sale of in 83 ) Con. Land . Explor Co., ltd. ‘do. 108 
nts in excess of the & 1] Leasehold lid do. £1 
alue thereof ... 7,387 15 4 Pvk Consolidated Mines, Ltd = iss 
2 504,479 16 10 42,608 Ven GM Co Lid do. 8. 
mance » Shareholders sae? i : bull . . ‘ 5 do 108. 
news. For Dividends declared but $1.00 Wel . - b xpl . mn, Co, ae. = - , 
fences apes * $33,155 @ 0 40,287 Withank Colliery, Ltd do. i 
f the » Creditor Accrued Liabilities Sundry Shares, Debentures, ete. eee 457,852 16 7 
Or and Contingency Reserve .. 794,447 12 10 Shares in Subsidiary Companies ___ 42,887 10 0 
bring —1,627,602 12 10 4,012,023 16 $3 
e the ” — of hs . amaaanae Account 1.189.988 3 11 Buildings, Plant, Stores, 3 ‘-* 
nappropriate ane oss . y Vehicles, Furniture, etc. ,348 
edged Debtors and Debit Balances 
nding Advances to Subsid- 
below lary Companies . 211,751 6 9 
Advances to other 
nove- Companies, ete. 60,443 1 4 
Payments on account 
ult as of mining supplies in 
stock and in transit 
it are Lan for account of sundry 
Contingent Liabilities. mining companies 4.516 610 
€ not There are Contingent Liabilities in respect of com- Current Accounts, 
hange mitments to guarantee and subscribe for shares Loans and Payments 
imple in and to finance certain undertakings and for in Advance, ete. 11,149 11 1 . 
: contracts open for the supply of Stores, ete. ———_———-__ 77,860 6 0 
toical d 
: Deposits, Fixed and on $3,208 10 0 
ilable Call... 2 1,958,609 18 11 ; 
com- Government Stocks, etc. 259,525 5 32 
c 
ame Cash at Bankers and in 
s Hand con 12,843 5 10 
y the Dividends to be re- 
‘ation ceived on Sharehold- 
ings eos «+» 496,174 16 10 
1vest- ————————1,126,653 6 9 
side. ——_—_—_—____— _— -2,809,861 15 9 
sien £6,852,090 7 7 26,852,090 7 7 
62 1A in we _ 
_ Dr. APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. | Cor 
To Taxation one ‘ie . £41,788 3 9 By Balance Unappropriated— ini 
» Dividend Account— As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1989 ... 2952,289 6 1 
ted Dividend No. 74 of 80 per cent. on 2,150,995 ,» Balance of Profit and Loss Account— 
ec shares of 58. each (£537,748 158. 0d.), For the year ended 31st December, 1940 1,067,716 8 4 
Mr. declared 18th June, 1940 £430,199 0 0 » Forfeited Dividends Account ous eee ose 
‘ 881 3 2 
This Dividend No. 75 of per cent. on 2,150,995 » Amount retransferred from Investment Reserve 
. shares of 5s. each (£537,748 16s. 0d.), Account eee eee vee eee eee 73,608 11 1 
| the clared 12th December, 1940 430,199 0 0 See Balance Sheet. 
- and —_———— 860,398 0 6 NOTE.—The above Accounts have been drawn up im accordance 
» Balance Unappropriated—31st December, 1940— with the normal practice of the Company, any provision 
may Carried to Balance Sheet ay: 1,182,259 2 11 for the depreciation of Property, Shares and bentures, 
* = z @tc., and the result of transactions thereim during the 
1932 Perot gues aga year having been dealt with through the Investment - -—- 
and 22,084,445 6 8 Reserve Account shown in the Balance Sheet. £2,084,445 6 8 
pase hf SD. 
The Full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. MOIR AND CO., 4 London-wall Bultdings, London, E.C.2. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE 





WHOLE-HEARTED SUPPORT OF NATIONAL 
SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 


THE HON. A. O. CRICHTON’S SPEECH 


‘THE 131st annual general meeting of the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Co., Ltd., will be held at Edinburgh on Thursday, May 8th, 


1941. 

The following is a summary of the statement issued to the share- 
holders by the Honourable Arthur O. Crichton, the deputy-chairman: 
The National Savings Campaign had continued to receive whole- 
hearted support from the staff. So far as the “ North British” group 
of companies was concerned, all moneys becoming available here had 
been placed at the disposal of the Government by subscription to the 
new Government loans. With taxation still further increased and 
the yield on new Government loans restricted, the net return on their 
investments as a whole continued to shrink. There was a substantial 
increase in the market value of their investments at the end of the 
year compared with the previous year. 

The strain of war on their life funds had not been unduly heavy 
up to the present, and the total claims sustained during the year 
under life policies had proved within the number expected in a 
normal peace-time year. They hoped that satisfactory experience 
would continue, and if it did they should be fully justified, as they 
had been justified so far, in having given policyholders the full and 
unrestricted protection which was almost a tradition of the “ North 
British.” The new business completed during the year had naturally 
been much smaller than in the pre-war years, but the business they 
had written was of a good class and was mainly of a provident nature. 

In the fire department the profit was the smallest figure recorded for 
many years past, but they had the satisfaction of knowing that their 
business had been well maintained in spite of the temporary loss of 
sO many sources of income on the Continent of Europe. Their 
casualty insuran-e business was conducted through the medium of 
their subsidiary, the Railway Passengers Assurance Co., whose results 
were once more of a highly satisfactory character, notwithstanding the 
anticipated unavoidable shrinkage in premium income. With interest 
on investments the underwriting profit was £248,720, practically the 
same as in the previous year. 

The premium income of the “Ocean Marine” Co., their marine 
department, amounted to £634,689 for 1940, showing a considerable 
rise over that for the previous year. 

The business of the Fine Art and General Insurance Co. during 
the past year could in the circumstances be considered as satisfactory. 
While premium income increased by over £20,000 to £377,443, losses 
paid and outstanding emerged at a slightly smaller figure than last 
year. After making the usual reserve of 40 per cent. of premium 
income, the profit was £30,141, or 7.99 per cent. of premium income, 
as against £22,328, or 6.25 per cent. last year. 

They had, as usual, allocated £50,000 to the superannuation fund 
and £15,000 to the widows’ pension fund, while on this occasion 
{£80,000 had been written off the cost of businesses acquired. The 
directors again recommended a dividend of 6s. 3d. per share, less 
Income Tax. This dividend, together with the preference dividend, 
would absorb £393,323, while the combined total of net interest 
amounted to £447,169. 








IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939.) 

Patr HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—-THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, as a centre for research and 
information on Cancer, the Fund is working unceasingly 
on the systematic investigation of the disease. Our 
knowledge has so increased that the disease is now 
curable in increasing numbers. We have recently built 
new modern laboratories at Mill Hill to extend the scope 

of our investigations. 


LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
FORM OF BEQUEST 


s hereby bequeath the sum of £& to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.). 

College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I di 

the Treasurer’s receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy 











FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from tage 434) 


the ordinary dividend, always covered by a large margin, between 
22 and 25 per cent. War has meant that these dollar investments 
are being called up by the Treasury, and Mr. Prain disclosed 
that already the Alliance Trust has had securities value at 
4,000,000 dollars requisitioned under Vesting Orders, apart from 
5,000,000 dollars handed over to the Treasury as the proceeds 
realised from sales, interest, dividends and collections from the 
mortgage business. 


So far, income has not felt the full effects of this Process of 
liquidation which, when completed, will leave the company with 
its mortgage business, representing only 5} per cent. of tou 
funds, as its sole remaining asset in the United States, Like 
other trust chairmen, Mr. Prain warns stockholders that re. 
investment of the funds realised from the sale of dollar assets 
cannot be expected to bring in the same revenue. This is a view 
which I find difficult to accept in the light of the tax deductions 
from American dividends, the low yield basis on Wall Street ang 
the high returns on most types of good-class equities now ayail- 
able in London. Whatever fall in revenue may be in prospec, 
Alliance stockholders can draw comfort from the fact that their 
25 per cent. dividend for the year to January 31st, 1941, was paid 
out of earnings of over 40 per cent. The trust’s financial position 
is strong and the management has given proof over many year 
of its Scottish shrewdness. = 


ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 


The Royal London Mutual is among the insurance offices 
which successfully surmounted last year’s aifficulties. Combined 
premium income of all branches increased by £74,248 w 
£7,.451,659 and total assets at December 31st were £2,661,069 
higher at £48,678,894. At the meeting the chairman, Mr. J. K 
Wiseman, emphasised the strength of the balance-sheet position 
Over 74 per cent. of the assets were invested in Stock Exchange 
securities, and a large proportion was in gilt-edged stocks. The 
remainder consisted mainly of mortgages, loans on public rates, 
freehold and leasehold properties and ground rents. Discussing 
the business of insurance in relation to war financing, Mr. Wise 
man disclosed that the Royal Mutual had already subscribed 
for £2,500,000 of Government loans. 


ROLLS RAZOR PROFITS 

War conditions have not had any adverse effects on the earnings 
of Rolls Razor. Trading profits in 1940 were actually at a new 
peak figure of £102,104, against £88,490. An increase in the 
tax charge from £32,000 to £60,000, however, has more than 
absorbed the extra earnings, and the net balance is down from 
£46,236 to £30,698. Even so, the deferred dividend is comfort- 
ably held at 80 per cent. Changes in the balance-sheet suggest 
that this company, now engaged on special Government work in 
addition to its ordinary business, is working at full pressure. 


RHOKANA INTERIM CUT 


Like so many other commodity shares which promised to be 
an ideal holding in war the Rhodesian copper group is proving 
rather disappointing. After the reduction in the final dividend 
for the year to June 3oth, 1940, from 25 to 15 per cent. the 
Rhokana Corporation now lowers its interim to 15 per cent, 
which seems to foreshadow a total of 30 per cent. for the current 
financial year. There can be no doubt that the company 3 
selling more copper today than before the war, but net earnings 
are probably only about one-half of the pre-war figures of clos 
on £2,000,000. In those days about 75 per cent. was being earned 
on the ordinary capital and the dividend was 62} per cent. 

The selling price agreed with the Government is reasonable 
enough, but the Excess Profits Tax has played havoc with 
Rhokana’s distributable profit. What the position is with regard 
to labour costs it is impossible to tell, but presumably any 
increase will be covered by an adjustment of selling prices to the 
Government. At £6} Rhokana ordinaries are standing at less 
than half their average price between 1937 and 1939. The yield 
on the assumption that the total dividend will be 30 per cent. 
is only about 4} per cent., but the shares are worth holding 
for their recovery potentialities. 





Readers who experience difficulty in obtaining copies of The 
Spectator from newsagents are invited to take out a subscription on the 
following special terms, which will apply for the duration of the war:— 


3 Months bea me = - ~@. 6 
6 Months - al oa > Son of 
12 Months * * a a0 ae, OF 


Send your order with a remittance to the Sales Manager, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


This Great Mutual Office has recently attained 
the age of 100 years. 


During a century of consistent progress it has 
built up an Annual Premium Income of 
over £1,800,000, 


Life Funds of £26,000,000, 
and has paid in claims £40,000,000. 





A Centenary Volume of general interest entitled 
“A Century of British Life Assurance ” has been 
written for the Institution by Mr. Hartley Withers, 
but its publication is impossible today. Life 
Assurance Agents or other interested parties are 
invited to register their names now for a presenta- 


tion copy when the volume is published. 





DIRECTORS 


Sr I t Jj. P. Benv, Bt., Frank Herbert Elliott, Esq., J.P. 
—_ Managing — ‘The Rt. Hon. Isaac Foot. 
Sir Thomas Barlow, Bt., The Rt. H Lord Glamis. 
K.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.S. Roland E. Holloway, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon, Lord Clwyd. Commander Stephen King-Hal! 
J. A. Drexel, Esq. M.P. 





HEAD OFFICE: 196, Strand, London, W.C.2 


‘Phone: Temple Bar 4oF 
































You feel brisker, more alert, more 

7 : ie All this wheat grain goes 

‘full of zo’ if yvour system isn’t into Vita-Weat— 

(A) Germ, rich in proteins 
and vitamins, including 
the all-important B1 in 
its natural state. 


overloaded with starch. Lots of war 
Workers are voting for Vita-Weat, 
the crisp, crunchy, lightweight crisp- | (8) Bran coating. 

bread. Try it for breakfast. Try it Se oe 


body-building proteins 
j — > . but free 
in your lunch packet. It’s light = an 


from starch. “Ar 
* if RN C 





on the stomach, but it’s got the 

. . SECTION OF | J 
goodness of the whole wheat grain | **¢1/?", By 
packed in it. ae 








Re. PEEK FREAN'S CRISPBREAD 


Fy ie | 
uh SY fe Cartons 1'6 and 10d, Packets 6d. and 2d. 
L rs " Made by Peek Frean& Co.Ltd.—Makers of Famous Biscuits 


__ 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 112 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 
of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
opened. Envelopes should be marked with the words “Crossword 
Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will be 
opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form 
appearing below. The name of the winner and the solution will be 
published in the following issue. Envelopes containing solutions must 
bear a 24d. stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solu- 
tions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 

















ACROSS 
1. Reckless aquatic sport (3 
words) (5, 3, 6). 
9. Concerning coniferous trees 


“Tt’s clever ; but is it Art?” 
he wrote (7). 

7. Instructions with a mixture 
(3 words) (5, 3, 6). 





7). Thus matching skill should 
11. Where the spectators, no be over the line in Rugby 

doubt, thought the games (2 words) (3, I1). 

simply divine (7). 10. Morning in a signal examplee 
12. A bad-tempered fish (4). of the palindrome (5). 
13. “And be her cloudy = 15. Enjoyed at Christmas by 


trophies hung ” (Keats) (5). Pickwickians (§ 
14. It seems to be my dug-our 16. It’s fatal to take a man with 
4). us (5). 
17. Ten less for a change (7). 19. In the crossword convention 
18. “Let us then be up and this would be completed by 
* (Longfellow) (5). putting zero in the middle of 
19. Give me a dig in the middle. it (2 words) (4, 3). 
but disguise it (5). 20. The answer if Elia asked, 





\ 





21. A succulent stalk (7). “Who wrote A Farewell to 
23. A vulgar blow on the foot (4). Tobacco ”? 
24. “ Shall dissolve, And, like this 21. Tears asunder (5). 
insubstantial pageant faded, 22. I relate in the studio (7). 
not a rack behind” 26. It’s well to be in it (4). 
Shakespeare) (5). 27. The lubber’s a wash-out (4). 


25. Hamlet said he was fooled to 
the top of his (4). 

28. Incomplete exclamatory an- 
nouncement about the where- 
abouts of a motor (7). 

29. Don Quixote did and then 
charged (7) 

30. Suitable motoring title for 
readers of sensational fiction 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSW ORD No. 110 








14 ‘ 
DOWN sm oe Ee OG ~ 
2. Theirs is an in-and-out task MOVINGFILNGER 
and is constantly over (7). 6M Mu alc BME | 
3. “The times will not mend JLONGLANEMMOROSE 
Till the enjoys his own Tic Be) 
again” (4). jt Sat At ANS! 
4. The doctor is possessed (7 ine - Bo} 
CRLLS oN) 





5. Beams (4). 
SOLUTION ON MAY 16th 

winner of Crossword No. 110 is Mr. Percy C. Young, 

23, )sborne Avenue, Jesmond, Newcastle- on- “Tyne. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000, 

The Bank, which has umerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegr: whic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed lr received, 
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THE 





PURELY PERSONAL. 





HERE A SHORTAGE of King 

Six 8d but only in the 
sense that we can never have enough 
of a good thir 


Cigars, 











PERSONAL 


POOKS, Magazines, Games and other comforts 

> gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers 
canteen. Gifts will be acknowledged.—Please send 
“Canteen,” The Spectator Office 


“1 »)ERMALINE” BREAD contains all the natural 
> nutriment, especially Vit. B Restores energy, 
promotes digestion Win through on “ Bermaline.’ 
Ask Baker, or write BerMALIne, Fairley St., Glasgow 
geen LADY unfit 
4 severe operations, one 
No income, previously supported 
recently died. PLEASE HELP 
“SS,” Disrressep GéNTLEPOLKS 
74 Brook Green, W.6. 
LITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS, 1s., carbon 
4 copy 3d., 1,000 words. —Miss N. McFartane (C) 
The Study, 06, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. Essex. 


to work, result of two 
partially successful. 
by who has 
Case Appeal 
AID ASSOCIATION 


only 
uncle 


193 


\ AKE WARTIM! COOKING EASIER.—The 
1 following three books 74d., each post free, are a 
vital necessity to ry housewife. Hundreds of delight- 


fully new wavs of serving the more plentiful foods with 
practical suggestions for making rationed items go 
farther. New WARTIME RECIPES ; CAKES AND PUDDINGS: 


WARTIME PRESERVES Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 28/30 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 
AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE FOR 


\ GENTLEWOMEN, Complete training in safe 
area, Surrey, or §7 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square. W.1 
May fair 6626-7. 

\ INIATURE CAMERAS WANTED.— Leica, 
Contax, Rollei‘ &c. Highest prices in England 


offered. —WALLACe HEATON. L1D.,127 New Bond St.,W.1 
\ ISS OLLIVIER.—Cocionic irrigation. constipa- 
A tion, obesity, headaches. Wel, 9711 Trained 
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STOP THAT 
COLD WITH 


VAPE? 


From your Chemist 273 s 34 


nciuding Purchase Tax 


THOMAS KERFOOT &. COTLTD 








SPECTATOR. MAY 


What can 
t 


2; 





. 
when my 
BRAEMAR 
wears out? 


Even a Braemar can’t last for ever, 
but you can give it a new lease of life 
in wartime by sending it for a ‘ Stitch- 
in-Time’. Yes, your cherished Braemar 
Knitwear and Underwear can now be 
repaired, re-shaped or whatever you 
want. Ask your Braemar retailer about 
it, or write to address below for new 
booklet giving full details. 


SEND IT TO THE 
“eq 





INNES, HENDERSON & CO, LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 





\ 


ONOMARKS 


Patronised by Royalty 


Perm. London address 
Write, BM MONO2 


Se Pr a 
+ W.Cur 


NI Y bowl’s aglow—the lark’s in song, 

A Such “piping” times attend TOM LONG 
Y‘HIRTS made to measure.—-Expert workmanship 

N Send for patterns and measurement chart 

Seymour (Dept. R), 48 Horton Road, Bradford, Yorks 


‘er Governors of GUY'S HOSPITAL wish to 
ann ce that in spite of recent and other heavy 











damag > Hospital services are being maintained 
Financial help w d be appreciated ‘lease send to 
Appeal Secretary GUY'S HOSPITAL, London 
Bridge, S.E.1 
i ee EK times bombed the rHERS’ CLINIC 
carries « ral work PPY Marriage and 
paren r ghttul < Nurses and 
doctors for personal visits; all letters answered. DR. 
MARIE STOPES asks the few ning rich to help 
Restoratio ind. 108 Whitfield St., London, W.1. 


W"*.. FOR PROFTI Send for free booklet — 
REGENT INstitTuTe, (8545), Palace Gate, W.8 
EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
| | URTWOOD SCHOOL, PEASLAKI 
Sate 
I 






sUILDFORD (Abinger 119). Vacs. tor boarders 
istrict Constru > outloo Co-educational 


_ JANET Tewson, M.A. N.F.1 
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Its Grand 
at THE 


GRAND. TORQUAY 


GRAND co be alive. 
GRAND to dance to Harry Evans and his Bang 
GRAND to play Tennis and SQUASH with 
Charles Reade (late of Queen's Club), to Coach 
or extend one, 
GRAND co get a cubber at Brid 
up at Billiards. Ach 
GRAND to have a Chet who can make one 
feel a Lord in the true Woolton manner, 
GRAND ¢to éleep. to sit, to sun. with 
to worry about. 
SPEND YOUR LEAVE 
On YOUR LIFETIME 


at THE 
GRAND, TORQUAY 


where even our bomb and gas prooi airsraig 
shelter has been designed and equipped in the 
GRAND manner. 


Nothing 




















M ILL HILL SCHOO] 
1 ST. BEES, CUMBERLAND. : 
For details of the forthcoming annnal Scholarship, 


Examinations apply to the Secretary, Ashley House, 
St. Bees, Cumberland. 


MRS. HOSTER’S 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGB 
A Special War-time Course can now be taken at 


College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or Huntley; 
Culverden Down, Tunbridge Wells. 
For tull Prospectus, apply to the Secreram 


St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.2, 
rFYHE KING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION for at tex 
FIFTEEN KING'S and ENTRANCE SCHOLAR 
SHIPS, value £100 to £25 p.a. Also TWO LORD 
MILNER MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS of {i 
p.a. (preference for sons of Colonial Civil Servants) an 
TWO MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 pa. Exam 
ination at Preparatory Schools May 29th and 30th 
Full particulars from the HEADMASTER, King’s Sch 
at Carlyon Bay, St. Austell, Cornwall 
rQYHE LEYS SCHOO! CAMBRIDGE 

l Temporary address: ATHOLL PALACE 





HOTEL, PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE 
The Examination for Foundation and War Memorial 
Scholarsiups a Exhibition Maximum annual value 
£100) v b eld on 26th and 27th May and on gh 
and sth Jun Fucther rmation may de obtained 
from the HEADMASTER 
*PPINGHAM SCHOO! 1Q ying Examine- 
tion will be held on h, 10g, for abow 
SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS —THREE or 


1 FOUR of £60 £30 


FOUR ot £100 
th, 1941. For 


Entries close on MAY 


per annum a 





per annum 7 
further particulars and Entry Forms apply to the Hiab» 
MASTER 


LECTURES 
YHEATRE AND CINEMA IN THE SOVIET 
| UNION Dwe y Herbert Marshal 


Thea i Mr. Ivor Monta < ma) at Conway 
Ha R 1 Saua — May 4 
i 1 \ on session @& 
Cu it t epidiascope, 
I t per s« I i c two session 
tr T : i 


loday So x il Square, W.C1 


HOUSES 


count" 


HOTELS AND BOARDING 


—_— YOURSELI in | 
\ 
As 


glish 


k for 180 INM 


descriptive list (3d. post tree) of 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 


Lip... Str. Groros’s House, Regen 


H. A 











FALSE TEETH 


Are they on your mind? 


When, through shrinkage of the gums, a 
denture loses its original suction grip, 
discomfort and embarrassment serve as 
constant reminders of its presence in the 
mouth. To end this unpleasant state of 
denture-consciousness use KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE for making false 
teeth fit firmly. Comfort and confidence are 
restored and there will be no more chafing of 
the gums, no more embarrassing situations 
Handy sprinkler tins 1/3d, also large 
‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from ail Chemists. 


KOLYNO DENTURE 


FIXATIVE 


is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT 





Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - 


Reserve Fund 


| 
| 





YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


Incorporated in Japan. 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 


THE 


LIMITED 
Established 1880. 


Yen 100,000,000 
143,400,000 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
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